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OLD FORT SANDOSKI OF 1745 AND THE “SANDUSKY 
COUNTRY.” 





LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 


My story will be confined to the sixteen miles which separate 
Fort Stephenson at the Lower Falls of the Sandusky river, (now 
Fremont), from the banks of Lake Erie, at the mouth of the 
Portage river, (Port Clinton), the point visited by all Indians 
and I*rench in coming from or going to Detroit and the north- 
west; and later the point 
from which General Harri- 
son’s army left American soil 
to pursue the British in Can- 
ada in his successful eam- 
paign terminating at the Bat- 
tle of the Thames, October 5, 
1813. 

Although the distance by 
land over this trail is only six- 
teen miles, nevertheless by the 
windings and turnings of the 
i’ Sandusky river the distance to 
old Fort Sandoski on the 
north side of the bay is some 
forty miles. Within this short 
distance we shall hope to show 
you old Fort Sandoski, the 
first fort built by white men in 
Ohio, in 1745; diagonally opposite to it the French Fort Junundat, 
built in 1754, where the first white child was born in Ohio, of 
French parentage; thence up the river twenty miles to the home 
of James Whitaker and Elizabeth Foulks Whitaker, his wife, 
the first permanent white settlers in Ohio, who were brought to 
the Sandusky country as prisoners by the Wyandots in 1774 and 
1776 respectively, adopted as Indians and married at Detroit in 
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1781, and immediately settled on what has since been known as 
the Whitaker Reservation; Fort Stephenson, here in Fremont, 
the place first brought into prominence in American history by 
the presence of the famous Revolutionary patriot, Israel Put- 
nam, who commanded the Colonial troops from Connecticut in 
the Bradstreet expedition of 1764; the place to which General 
Washington sent Captain Brady to ascertain the war-like inten- 
tions of the Indians in 1780; where the British established a tem- 
porary fort in 1782 during the Revolutionary war; where General 
Wayne promised to build an American fort in 1795 to protect 
the friendly Indians against the encroachments of the British 
Indians; where finally the youthful Major George Croghan on 
the 2d of August, 1813, defeated the combined forces of the 
British under Proctor and the Indians under Tecumseh in the 
famous battle of Fort Stephenson; and to Spiegel Grove, the 
home of Rutherford Birchard Hayes and Lucy Webb Hayes, the 
typical American home of the last half of the 19th century. My 
desire is to show how this Sandusky country was one of the 
great natural runways of the Indians in their migrations between 
the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, to the Ohio and the 
Mississippi Rivers; of the French, who cannily imitated the In- 
dian in his method of travel and woodland life; of the English, 
coming in from the east to possess the land; and of the Ameri- 
cans, in expelling the English from the country. 

The term Sandusky, in all military and frontier history is 
broadly used, having been applied by the Indians not only to the 
river but to the valley and the Indian villages situated at the 
upper and lower rapids (Upper and Lower Sandusky), and the 
bay, or “little lake.” This ubiquitous nomenclature has not 
unnaturally led many persons of the present day to suppose that 
the flourishing neighboring city of Sandusky was one of the vil- 
lages bearing that name; whereas the Sandusky city of today was 
unknown until years after the War of 1812 and was called 
Ogontz’s Place, later Portland, and not until a decade after 
the glorious defence of Ft. Stephenson (or “Sandusky” as the 
name is inscribed on the gold medal awarded to Croghan by 
the Congress of the United States), was the name “Sandusky 
City” formally adopted by our neighbor on the Lake. 
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The Sandusky country in Indian history possesses a peculiar 
charm and fascinating interest. During that period of years 
which fills western annals with the story of bloody conflict, the 
valley of the Sandusky river and the Indian village at the lower 
falls of the Sandusky, (now Fremont) were the home of the 
most powerful and war-like of the savage nations. Between the 
period of the old French war of 1755 and the war of 1812, this 
place presented the varied scenes of Indian life—primitive agri- 
culture, rude cabins, canoe building, amusements, the council 
fire, prisoners running the 
gauntlet and burning at the 
stake. 

Let us go back, however, 
for some two centuries. In 
1534 Cartier found on the 
present sites of Quebec and 
Montreal, Indian tribes who 
were in fierce combat with 
the peoples to the south of 
them — the Senecas and kin- 
dred Iroquois nations. Be- 
tween Cartier’s last voyage to 
the St. Lawrence in 1543 and 
the arrival of Champlain in 
1603 but little is definitely 
known of these tribes and 
their wars. According to the 
Jesuit Relation for 1639 a con- 
federacy of four highly organized Huron tribes, doubtless the 
remnants, with additions, of Cartier’s Indians who had been 
driven westward, dwelt in the vicinity of Lake Simcoe and Georg- 
ian Bay, and were known as Wendats. This term the English 
later corrupted to Wyandot, while the French continued to use 
the term Huron. In 1615 Champlain found all these northern 
tribes waging fierce war against the Iroquois tribes in New York. 

When the French established trading posts on the St. Law- 
rence the Hurons made annual trips to the posts, and in 1615 the 
Jesuits established a mission for them about fifty miles below 
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Montreal. Father Sagard was the first historian of the mission, 
and is authority for the statement that the Hurons were in the 
habit of sending large war parties to ravage the country of the 
Iroquois. The hostility between them dated from prehistoric 
times, so that the invasion and destruction of the Huron country 
in 1648-50 by the Iroquois was but the final blow in a struggle 
of almost 100 years. The acquisition of firearms by the Iroquois 
from the Dutch while the Hurons had almost none, was an 
important factor in the success of the Iroquois. Hundreds of 
Hurons were carried captive to the Iroquois country; others 
escaped to their kindred the Neutrals and the Eries; and others 
took refuge at Green Bay — where 
the Ottawas joined them; later on 
the south shore of Lake Superior, 
and again at Mackinac island. In 
1670 we find a remnant of them in 
the palisaded village of St. Ignace. 
Later some of the Hurons moved 
to Detroit, and thence to the San- 
dusky country, in Ohio. 

Mention was made of a kindred 
tribe of the Hurons, the Neutral 
Nation. Tradition has it that long 
before the settlement in the San- 
dusky valley of the fugitive Hurons, 
the Neutral Nation had at Lower 
Sandusky (Fremont) two fortified neutral towns, on opposite 
sides of the Sandusky river, which in the shape of earthworks 
were observed by the pioneer residents of Fremont. 

Major B. F. Stickney, for many years an Indian agent in 
this locality and familiar with its history and traditions, in a 
lecture 1n Toledo in 1845, speaking of these towns, said: “The 
Wyandots have given me this account of them. At a period of 
two and a half centuries ago all the Indians west of this point 
were at war with those east. Two walled towns were built near 
each other, inhabited by those of Wyandot origin. . They assumed 
a neutral character. All of the west might enter the western city 
and all of the east the eastern. The inhabitants of one city might 
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inform those of the other that war parties were there; but who 
they were or whence they came or anything more must not be 
mentioned.” 

Gen. Lewis Cass, in an address in 1829 before the Historical 
society of Michigan, alluding to these neutral towns, said : “During 
the long and disastrous contest which preceded and followed the 
arrival of the Europeans, in which the Iroquois contended for 
victory, and their enemy for existence, this little band preserved 
the integrity of their tribe and the sacred character of peace- 
makers. All who met upon their threshold met as friends. This 
neutral nation was still in existence when the French mission- 
aries reached the upper lakes two centuries ago. The details of 
their history and of their character are meagre and unsatisfactory, 
and this is the more to be regretted as such a sanctuary among 
the barbarous tribes is not only a singular institution but alto- 
gether at variance with that reckless spirit of cruelty with which 
their wars are usually prosecuted.” Internal feuds arose, as the 
tradition goes, and the villages were destroyed. 

The first white explorer of all this region was La Salle who 
on Aug. 7, 1679, in his bark the Griffin, sailed from Niagara out 
on the surface of Lake Erie. With him came Father Hennepin 
who wrote that “the lake encloses on its southern bank a tract 
of land as large as the kingdom of France.” A map attached to 
Hennepin’s work, published in 1683, shows Sandusky bay and 
river drawn to an accurate angle with the southern shore of Lake 
Erie, from which it is evident that La Salle entered Sandusky 
bay and river. 

Although Cadillac had founded Detroit in 1701 it was not 
until 1739 that we begin to gain a iittle definite information about 
events on the Sandusky. The war chief of the Wyandot or Huron 
tribe before mentioned, was one Orontony or Nicolas, who 
after being worsted in conflict with the French near Detroit, had 
removed his followers to the mouth of Sandusky River. Nicolas 
was a wily savage whose enmity was greatly to be feared, and 
he commanded men who formed an alert, unscrupulous and pow- 
erful body. The French having provoked his bitter hatred, which 
was fomented by English agents, he conspired to destroy the 
French not only at Detroit but at the upper posts. In 1745 
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BOURNE’S SURVEY (1820) OF SANDUSKY RIVER, 


showing Indian Trails and Land Portage of Sandusky-Scioto Watercourse from Mouth 
of Portage River, South. Also Military Trails from Ft. Stephenson (1812) to Ft. 
Meigs (1813) and to Ft. Seneca (1813). 


. Sanding Place of French and Indians from Detroit, and Gen. Harrison’s 
Embarkation for Canadian Campaign (1813). 

2. Old Fort Sandusky (1745). 

8. French Fort Jununduat (1754). 

4. Williams Reservation (1817). 
. Whitacre Reservation (1817). 

6. Two Miles Square Reservation at Lower Falls of Sandusky, now Fremont, 
(1785), and Ft. Stephenson, erected 1812. 
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Nicolas had’ permitted the English to erect a trading post’ or 
blockhouse known as Ft. Sandoski at his principal town on the 
bay and to remain and dispose of their stock. Notwithstanding 
some discrepancy as to time, the blockhouse which Nicolas per- 
mitted the English traders to build was probably the first of the 
English forts, known as Fort Sandusky, built on the portage 
between the Sandusky river and Lake Erie. By August, 1747, 
the Iroquois of the west, the Hurons, Ottawas, Miami, Sioux, 
Shawnees and other tribes, to the number of seventeen, had en-, 
tered into the conspiracy. Through the treachery of a Huron 
woman the plot was revealed to a Jesuit priest who communi-, 
cated the information to Longueuil, the French commandant at 
Detroit, who in turn notified all the other French posts, and: 
although a desultory warfare broke out resulting in a number 
of murders, there was no concerted action. Nicolas finding that 
he had been deserted by his allies, and seeing the activity and 
determination of the French not to suffer English encroachments 
on what they called French territory, finally in April, 1748, 
destroyed his villages and palisades at (Fort) Sandusky and 
removed with 119 warriors and their families to White River 
(Indiana). Not long after he withdrew to the Illinois country 
on the Ohio River, where he died in the autumn of 1748. The 
inflexible and determined conduct of Longueuil toward the 
most of the conspiring tribes brought the coalition to an end in 
May, 1748.* ; 

In 1739 Sieur de Noyelle wrote to the Marquis de Beauharnais 
that “the Hurons had all gathered at Sandoske, although they had been 
told that they have nothing to fear.” — Nevertheless “they were armed 
like men who go to fight — bullets in their mouths and in their guns — 
and one Nicolas was their chief.” This is our first mention of the re- 
doubtable warrior under whose protection old Fort Sandusky was built. 
These letters to and from Beauharnais dwell upon Nicolas’s zeal in pass- ~ 


ing about war belts among the various tribes and his frequent treason 
against the French. “As I fear lest he may hatch something wrong,” 





* Summarized from Handbook of the Indians (Bureau Ethnology) ; 
O'Callaghan’s “Documents Relative to the Colonial History of New 
York,” Vol. X, pp. 83-271; and Winsor’s “Narrative and Critical His- 
tory of America.” Vol. V. Knapp’ “History of the Maumee Valley” 
and Slocum’s “History of the Maumee River Basin” centain excellent 
narratives of this conspiracy. 
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Reauharnais wrote, “I have sent out orders on all sides to inform me 
of what is going on.” M. de Longveuil, commandant at Detroit noted 
in his daily reports, (Documents Relative to New France, vol. III), 
that on “on May 20 some Hurons from Detroit established now for 
some years at Sandoské, of the band of the war chief Nicolas, had 
killed five Frenchmen who were returning from White River, and had 
stolen their peltry; that the Indians thereabouts had formed a plan to 
destroy all the French at Detroit during the fete of Pentacost and then 
go to the fort and put all to fire and blood; that some Hurons had 
struck too soon, the plot has been disclosed by a Huron woman who 
came to warn M. de Longueuil. — Nicolas’s band had continued to hold 
themselves at Sandoské where 
they counted not only to protect 
themselves but to harass Detroit 
by little war parties.” Following 
letters show that the Sandoské 
Hurons had murdered the five 
Frenchmen under conditions of 
the greatest cruelty. 

Nov. 14, 1747, M. de Longue- 
uil wrote: “Nicolas’s band at 
Sandoské are as insolent as ever, 
the chief never ceasing his work 
to get allies—Nicolas will draw 
the English to him and facilitate 
their establishments all along 
Lake Erie.” March 20, 1748. 
“The conduct of Nicolas is sus- 

CAVELIERE DE LA SALLE. picious. The English in Phila- 

1643-1687. delphia came there twice during 

the winter and were well re- 

ceived. The scalps of the Frenchmen killed near the fort of the Miamis 

(now Ft. Wayne) have been carried there (Sandoské).” May 28, 1748. 

M. de Longueuil reports that a faithful Indian who had gone to gather 

up the Indians who had deserted from the village of Otsandoske (Nic- 

olas’s village near the mouth of the river) reported that Nicolas with 

119 warriors of his nation, women and children and baggage, after 

having burned the fort and the cabins of the village, had taken the 
route for White River. — Canadian Archives. 





Although Nicolas’s career at Fort Sandusky was thus ended, 
the English traders did not give up the foothold they had gained. 
In 1749 La Jonquiere, governor of Canada, learned to his great 
indignation that several English traders had again reached the 
Sandusky and were “exerting a bad influence upon the Indians of 
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that quarter.” It was in 1749 also that Captain Pierre de Céloron* 
traversed Ohio with 300 men; buried leaden plates with the French 
arms thereon at the mouths of the rivers entering the Ohio from 
the north, claiming the whole country for France. He came north 
by the way of our sister river the Maumee. He told the Indians 
that the Enelish traders would ruin them and drive them out of 
the country, and in this respect he told the truth. He was made 
_ commandant at Detroit, 
‘ and immediately followed 
the formal claim of France 
to the territory between 
Lake Erie and the Ohio 
by founding a fort and 
trading post on the bay. 
Doubtless this was that 
Fort Sandoski “usurped by 
the French in 1751,” as 
. Mitchell’s map puts it. In 
1753, a force of 1,200 
French from Montreal 
built forts at Presqu’isle, 
La Boeuf and Venango, 
the present sites of Erie, 
Waterford and Venango. 
Du Quesne (Pittsburg) 
was built the next year. 
JOSEPH CAPASSO pELERY. 1 | 754 Fort Junundat was 
built on the east or right 
side of the Sandusky bay or river. Gist, the land surveyor of 
the Ohio Company, under date of 1750 thus refers to Ft. San- 
dusky: “Two traders belonging to Mr. Croghan came into town 
and informed us that two of his people had been taken by 40 
Frenchmen and 20 Indians, who carried them with 7 horse loads 
of skins to a new fort the French were building on one of the 
branches of Lake Erie.” 


* Known also as Bienville de Celeron; but our spelling is copied 
from the “Jesuit Relations” (Burrows’ Cleveland Edition) of Rev. Father 
Bonnecamps, who accompanied this Ohio expedition. 
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‘The location of Old Fort Sandoski, the first fort built by 
white men in Ohio, long a subject of earnest research, was defi- 
nitely settled by Col. Webb C. Hayes, of Fremont, and Mr. 


Chas. W. Burrows, of Cleveland, by the discovery, in 1906, of 


the de Lery journals. Mr. Burrows’ work in publishing the “Jesuit 
Relations” had familiarized him with the richness of the Can- 
adian archives, and at Colonel Hayes’ request he communicated 
with the archivist of Laval University, Quebec, and some clue 
being found, Colonel Hayes and Mr. Burrows at once visited 
the Rev. Father A. E. Jones, S. J., of St. Mary’s College, Mon- 
treal, and Abbé Gosselin, archivist of Laval University at 
Quebec, at which latter place the eight de Lery Journals were 
discovered. .One of these journals, with its numerous maps and 
accompanying descriptions of the daily journeyings and solar 
observations, settles definitely the exact location of old Fort San- 
doski, the first fort built by white men in Ohio, the location of 
which has until now been in doubt even among our foremost 
historians. The distinguished Col. Charles Whittlesey, long 
president of the Western Reserve Historical Society, in a Tract 
published in 1873 on the forts at Sandusky, had written: 

“Tt is not easy to determine the precise location of the early 
French and English forts or trading posts on Sandusky Bay. 


The earliest map which has on it the name of this bay is that of - 


Henry Popple, London, 1733, where it is called ‘Lake Sandoski.’ 
Indian traders from Pennsylvania were there in 1748, but prob- 
ably had not then a permanent post or fort. On Mitchell’s map, 
London, 1755, and on that of Evans, Philadelphia, same date, there 
is a ‘fort’ laid down on the north side of the bay near the mouth. 
It is much more probable that this fort, house or post was sit- 
uated where the trail or portage path came out on the bay, across 
the neck from the Portage or Carrying River, at Ottawa. The 
English government had no fortifications there at that time. 


Mitchell states that the fort on the north side, meaning post, was. 


‘usurped by the French in 1751.’ Fort Junundat, on Evans’ map, 
is placed south of’ the bay and east of Sandusky River, ‘built in 
1754.’ This was a French establishment for trade, perhaps with 
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PART OF.MITCHELL’S MAP, 1755. 


(Map of British and French Dominions. in North America, by Jno. Mitchell, ] 
Courtesy of the Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland.) : tat 
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a stockade for defence against the English and their Indian 
allies.”’* 





* The late A. T. Goodman, for many years secretary of the Western 
Reserve Historical Society, in Tract No. 4, published Jan. 1871, has 
the following references to Fort Sandusky: “English traders first made 
their appearance in the Ohio country in 1699-1700. From that time until 
1745 we frequently hear of them at various towns and stations. In 1745 
they built a small fort or blockhouse among the Hurons on the north 
side of Sandusky Bay. In i748 they were driven off by a party of 
French soldiers from Detroit. Prior to 1763 the English in Ohio were 
very few in comparison to the French.” 

In Tract No. 6, in “Papers Relating to the First White Settlers 
in Ohio,” also by Mr. Goodman, published in July 1871, occurs the fol- 
lowing reference to Fort Sandusky. “As early as the year 1745 English 
traders penetrated as far as Sandusky, or ‘St. Dusky,’ and established 
a post on the north side of the bay near the carrying place or portage 
from the Portage river across the peninsula. They were driven away 
by the French probably in 1748 or 1749. During this period a celebrated 
Indian trader from Pennsylvania, George Croghan, had a station at or 
near the mouth of the Cuyahoga, then known as the Cayahaga, and 
sometimes as Hioga.” 

Tract No. 25 is a 25-page description of the early maps of America, 
by Judge C. C. Baldwin for many years Secretary of the Western Re- 
serve Historical Society and later its president. It was published in 
April, 1875, and especially commands the accuracy of the Evans’ and 
Mitchell’s maps of 1755, and Pownall’s map of 1777. “Lewis Evans was 
an American geographer and surveyor, born about 1700 and died 1756. 
He rublished a map of the Middle Colonies in 1755 with an analysis. 
The map itself is an epitome of history and geography. It was engraved 
by James Turner, and printed by B. Franklin and D. Hall, in Philadel- 
phia. It was dedicated to Gov. Pownall, who in 1776 published a folio 
with an enlarged analysis, but the same map, in which the Governor 
stood stoutly by his deceased friend against other maps pirated. The 
advance in local knowledge in this map is large.—A map which was 
repeatedly printed, much used and of long authority was Mitchell’s. 
John Mitchell, M. D., F. R. S., came to Virginia early in the 18th 
century as a botanist. He lived long in America and died in England 
in 1768. His large and elaborate map has a certificate from John Pownall, 
secretary of the Board of Trade, and brother of Governor Thomas 
Pownall, that it was undertaken at his request, composed from drafts, 
charts, and actual surveys, transmitted from the different Colonies by 
the Governors thereof. This certificate is dated July Ist, 1755. * * * 
This map was used by the commissioners in making the treaty of peace in 
1783, by which our country became a nation.” 

Lewis Evans in the title page to his “Geographical, Historical, 
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PART OF LEWIS EVANS’ MAP, 1775. 


(General map of the Middle British Colonies in America. Courtesy of the: 
Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland.) 


Voi. XVII — 24. 
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De Lery in his journal of 1754 refers to Fort Junundat 
when he mentions the fact of his having discharged his rifle and 
otherwise made futile attempts to attract the attention of some 
of the French traders on the opposite side of the bay from the 
ruins of Old Fort Sandusky; and later speaks of Sieur Gouin, 
a French trader who was settied opposite in a blockhouse or 
trading post. Numerous authorities confirm this, especially 
Evans’ map, published the next year, 1755, which locates “Fort 
Junundat, built in 1754,” as south of the bay and east of the 
river; and this fort Junundat must have been the one near the 
mouth of Pickerel Creek, now in Townsend township, Sandusky 
county; although the erosions of the bank have caused it to 
disappear. It was from this fort Junundat that many of the 
later Indian trails on the east side of the Sandusky River started. 
It is an interesting fact that the wife of Sieur Gouin, re- 
ferred to by de Lery, is mentioned nine years later as having 
early in May, 1763, seen the Ottawa Indians filing off the ends 
of their gun barrels evidently preparing for the surprise and mas- 
sacre of the Detroit garrison under Gladwin by Pontiac. 

In August, 1754, the Chevalier Chaussegros de Lery, of 
Quebec; a distinguished engineer of the French army, was ordered 
to accompany an expedition from Presq’isle (Erie) to Detroit 
and ’*Michillimacinac. The expedition started from Presqu’isle 
(Erie) on the 30th of July, 1754, and skirting along the southern 
shore of Lake Erie, entered Sandusky Bay, Sunday, August 4, 
and made a portage across the peninsula from the ruins of old 
Fort “Sandoske on Lac Sandoske,” fifty-seven arpents or about 
two miles across to the “great lake,” (Erie), to the present site 
of Port Clinton, 

Political, Philosophical and Mechanical Essays, the first containing an 
Analysis of a general Map of the Middle British Colonies in America” 
says: “Sandusky is a considerable river abounding in level land, its 
stream. gentle all the way to its mouth where it will receive considerable 
slope. This river is an important pass and the French have secured it 
as such, the Northern Indians cross the lake here from island to island, 
land at Sandoski, and go by a quick path to the lower Shawanese towns, 
and thence to the gap of Onarioto in the way to the Ottawa country. 
This will no doubt be the way that the French will take from Detroit 


to Moville, unless the English will be advised to secure it, now that it 
is in their power.” 
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Colonel Crawford Lindsey of Quebec has prepared the following 
biographical sketch of DeLery. 

Abbe Daniel in his work entitled “Le Vicomte C. de Lery et sa 
famille” devotes over 40 pages to Joseph Gaspard de Lery. The author 
who had access to the family papers has succeeded in producing a fairly 
complete work in that comparatively short biography. From it we take 
the following notes: 

The de Lery family originally came from Toulon. Gaspard Chaus- 
segros de Lery, the grandfather of the one who forms the subject of 
this sketch, was the engineer of that city. His son Gaspard was also 
an engineer, and in 1716 the Council of the Marine sent him to Canada 
to direct the works on the Quebec fortifications. After a long and 
fine career, he died in 1756. 

On the 3d of October, 1717, he married Marie Renee le Gardeur 
de Beauvais, by whom he had several children, 
among whom was Joseph Gaspard, baptised in Que- 
bec on the 21st July, 1721. 

Joseph Gaspard entered the Minor Seminary of 
Quebec on the 29th June, 1731, and like all other 
pupils of that institution under the French regime, he 
followed the classes of the Jesuits’ College. 

Three years afterward, in 1734, an application 
was made for his appointment to the position of 
assistant-engineer in Quebec, but the answer to this 
was that it would not be proper to appoint a child 
of eleven or twelve to that position. 

DB LERY COAT Such an application would lead one to suppose 

OF ARMS. that young Joseph Gaspard displayed great aptitude 

for engineering and had been taught by his father 
who had himself written an excellent work on fortification. 

In any case the position of assistant engineer, which had been re- 
fused him in 1735, was given him on the 21st April, 1739, when he 
was only 18 years old. 

In the following year we find young de Lery in Louisiana. Charged 
by Broutin, the chief engineer, with the duty of reconnoitering the 
route leading to the Chicachos, he accomplished his missten to the sat- 
isfaction of his chiefs. 

In 1741 he was promised a commission of second ensign and he: 
received it the following year. 

In 1743 he took a detachment to St. Frederick, put the fort in a 
state of defense and finished the prison. He was afterward engaged’ 
in repairing or constructing several forks in the Montreal district and: 
was finally sent to that city whose fortifications were not in a proper: 
condition. This was in 1744. 

The following years were devoted to repairing forts Chambly and 
St. Frederick. 
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M. de Lery was not only an engineer, he was also a soldier. The 
authorities gave him frequent opportunities of proving his valor His 
expedition against the Loups and the Aquires in 1747 was the first of 
the kind; it was not to be the last. 

de Lery who was only a second ensign was promoted first ensign 
or ensign on the establishment in 1748, 

About the same time, M. De Galissonniere, wishing to obtain in- 
formation regarding the route from Montreal to Detroit as well as the 
necessity of building new forts or repairing the old ones, ordered M. 
de Lery to perform the journey and to make a full report. To that 
order we are indebted for the first of M. de Lery’s journals, and it will 
be seen that he performed the duty conscientiously. 

Leaving Lachine cn the 6th of June, 1749, he returned to Quebec 
on the 25th September following. M. de la Galissonniere was no longer 
there to congratulate him, but M. de la Jonquiere showed his satisfac- 
tion by appointing him commandant of the artillery, a position he held 
till May, 1750. 

The ‘governor did better still On October 8th he submitted his 
name to the King for a lieutenancy which was granted him in April, 
1751. M. de Lery was then in Acadia as commandant of Fort Beause- 
jour, which he built as well as that of Gaspareau. The reasons neces- 
sitating the construction of those forts are known to everybody. 

Nevertheless the English were displeased and accused the French 
of having invaded a portion of Nova Scotia, burned Beaubassin, fur- 
nished arms to the inhabitants, etc., and would be satisfied with nothing 
less than compelling M. de la Jonquiere to disavow his conduct. There- 
upon the Governor deemed it his duty to send some one to France to 
give information to the court and he chose for the purpose M. de Lery 
who had'just arrived from Acadia. The latter had no difficulty in justi- 
fying M. de la Jonquiere. 

After spending some time at La Rochelle to acquire further knowl- 
edge of military manceuvres, M. de Lery sailed for Quebec, where he 
arrived on the 23d October, 1752. 

On the 24th September, 1754, he was married in Quebec to Louise 
Martel de Brouague. 

The years 1754 and 1755 were especially busy ones for M. de Lery. 
Ordered to Niagara, he spent the winter there and went to Fort Du- 
Quesne, where he had same repairs executed. He was about to begin 
work on Fort Mochault when he was recalled to Fort Niagara by M. 
de Villiers who was in command there. 

The narrative of that campaign or rather of those campaigns, con- 
stitutes the second and probably the most important of M. de Lery’s 
journals. In it will be found interesting details which exist nowhere else. 

From that date, M. de Lery’s journals enable us to follow him more 
easily and we refer the reader to them, merely calling attention to the 
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expedition of 1756 against Fort Bull, that against Choueguen in the same 
year and the work on the Quebec fortifications in 1757. 

Promoted Captain on the Ist ‘of May, 1757, M. de Lery had not yet 
been honored with the Cross of St. Louis; it was granted him on the 
20th January, 1759. 

Finally on the 13th September cf the same year, he took part in 
the battle of the Plains of Abraham and.was wounded. 

After the capitulation of Montreal, M. de Lery obtained permission 
from M. de Vaudreuil, to remain in Canada. In the following year he 
went to France with his family. He visited Paris and proceeded to 
London where he was presented to the King. It was on that occasion 
that George III, addressing himself to M. de Lery’s young wife, said 
to her: “Madame if all the Canadian ladies are like you, I have truly 
made a conquest.” 

M. de Lery returned to Canada in 1764. In the following year the 
Duc de Choiseul authorized him to live there. He thought, however, 
of returning to France, but the Court, which had not looked with a fa- 
vorable eye on his stay in England, ignored his application. 

In 1774, England granted Canada The Quebec Act; a legislative 
Council was formed and M. de Lery was one of its first members. With 
his colleagues, he took the cath on the 17th August, 1775. Seven years 
afterward, September 7, 1782, the French Court confirmed the pension 
that had been granted him in 1762. 

M. de Lery lived many years longer. He died in Quebec, Dec. 11, 
1797, at the age of 76, and was buried three days afterward in the Ca- 
thedral. 

Madame de Lery had died in 1793. Of their marriage 18 children 
were born; 10 sons and 8 daughters. The most celebrated of all was 
Francois Joseph, who afterward became Lieutenant-General, Chief En- 
gineer and Baron of the French Empire. 


This notice does not do justice to M. de Lery’s qualities. 
By reading his journals one will know hin better and appreciate 
the zeal, activity and intelligence of that brave officer whom the 
French governors honored with their confidence while giving 
him unsparing proofs of their satisfaction. 

Throughout his whole military career, de Lery kept careful 
journals. These have been translated from the original French 
by Col. Crawford Lindsey, the official translator of the province 
of Quebec, who had translated the “Jesuit Relations” into Eng- 
lish for the publishers, the Burrows Bros., of Cleveland. 

There are 8 of these journals of M. de Lery’s campaigns 
whereof the following is a summarv description: 
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1. Journal of 1749. A memorandum book without a cover, contain- 
ing 42 pages, 2 of which are blank. This is the narrative of a voyage to 
Detroit undertaken by the order of M. de la Gilissonniere. 

2. Journal of.1754-1755. It consists of 8 small memorandum books 
whose sheets are held together by ribbons of different colors. There 
are 288 pages in all, including 14 blank ones. 

This journal is probably the most important of all those left by 
M. de Lery, owing to the numerous and interesting items of informa- 
tion it gives respecting the old French forts and the routes leading to 
them. It also contains a large number of figures, plans, etc. 

3. Journal of 1756. Same size as the preceding one; 29 pages of 
text. 

Although the title of this journal would lead one to infer that it 
relates to expeditions at Ft. Bull, Choueguen and Carillon, this memor- 
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andum book contains in reality only the narrative of the voyage to 
Carillon. The remainder is contained in two separate books. 

4. Journal of the Campaign of 1756— April. Capture of Ft. Bull. 
A memorandum book with paste cover, containing 60 pages, three of 
which are blank. It contains two maps and a plat of Fort Bull. 

5. Choueguen Campaign, 1756. Form and cover similar to the 
preceding one; this book contains 28 pages. In it the author gives a 
plan of Choueguen and vicinity. 

6. Journal of 1757. A book of 32 pages. It gives interesting de- 
tails respecting the Quebec fortifications at which M. de Lery worked 
all summer. 

7. Journal of 1758. Consists of 27 pages, 10 of which are blank. 
It is the narrative of an expedition in July and August to the Iroquois 
country. 
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8. Journal of 1758. Voyage in September and October from Que- 
bec to Carillon. A book of 12 pages. 


The journals 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, are evidently a first draft, roughly 
written ; this can be seen by the writing and spelling. The writing 
without being bad is not always easy to make out. With regard 
to the spelling it may perhaps be considered by some as queer. 
But the reader must remember that M. de Lery wrote currente 
calamo, probably even during the course of his journeys, and that, 
apart from numbers 4 and 5, all the other manuscripts are merely 
a rough draft. 

It is only fair to add this defect was not peculiar to him. 
Many men of his day, who had been educated to some ‘extent 
were as deficient in their spelling. The proof that M. de Lery 
could do better will be found in the journals of 1756, numbers 
4 and 5, which are very well written with correct spelling. The 
latter two manuscripts, with their well executed maps and plans, 
may be classed among the finest of the period. 

M. de Lery’s journals now belong to Laval University, 
Quebec. They were bequeathed to it by the late Abbe Verreau, 
who had obtained them from the estate of the late Jacques Viger, _ 
well known throughout Canada for his historical researches and 
labors. We cannot tell how they came into his possession. 

The reader will judge for himself of the history of the 
country in general and of certain sections of the United States in 
particular. This induced Laval University to allow their pub- 
lication by the Burrows Bros. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, who will 
follow the general style and arrangement of their great work, 
“The Jesuit Relations.” Patriotic societies and all students of. 
history are greatly indebted to Chas. W. Burrows, president of 
the Burrows Bros. company, for his historical researches and 
publications. 

The daily entries in de Lery’s journal from the time of leav- 
ing Presqu’isle (Erie), July 30, 1754, until the arrival at the 
ruins of the old Fort Sandusky, August 4, give with great detail 
the courses, distances and the character of the country on the shore 
of the lake. There are no less than nineteen quite elaborate little 
sketches of the entrances to the rivers, etc., including five detailed 
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sketches of the ruins of the old fort (Sandoski) and of San- 
dusky bay. We give this part of the journal: 

Extract from Journal of Joseph Gaspard Chaussegros de Lery, 
Lieut. des Trouppes En route from Quebec to Fort Duquesne 
but Destination changed at Presque isle (Erie) to Fort Detroit in 


1754. 
(Presque Isle (Erie) 30 July, 1794) 


30th, Tuesday. Started from the presqu isle at half past 
4 in the morning. Monsieur Péan, captain, regimental adjutant 
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Each canoe was loaded with 25 Packages consisting chiefly of pro- 
visions. * * * * * * 


(128 to 138 omitted). 


4th Sunday. (Aug. 4, 1754). We started at 5 h. 22 m N. W. 
At 4 of a league, Monsieur de Rigauville landed with Father Bonne- 
camp, Jesuit, and another canoe. There he took the altitude which was 
41 Degrees, 24 Minutes, 54 Seconds. The wind was stormy and a cloud 
covered -the whole sky to the North East. From the point where the 
altitude was taken to the Point seen in the East, the bearing is E.N.W.; 
from the same Point to the Point in the West, the bearing is S.E. by 
S. and N.W. by N. From the Riviére aux hurons, or Riviére au 
Pére, or Riviére au -Vermillon, the shore runs S.E. and N.W. for a 
distance of About 134 Legue in which space is the Entrance to lake 
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otsandoské. At 10 o’clock I found myself opposite two entrances of a 
Bay. As my canoe was the nearest to land as well as the most in 
advance and as I had no guide, I thought this was the entrance of 
lake otsandoské. The wind was astern and as I steered for the entrance 
the Rollers were very heavy while I was in the pass on the left as one 
enters (for the entrance of the lake is divided by a small island) my 
canoe shipped [139] a great deal of Water. I discovered a great sheet 
of Water which I took for lake otsandoské. I displayed my flag as a 
signal to all the canoes which steered for me with the wind astern. 
Many shipped a good Deal of Water and suffered exceedingly from the 
heavy wind. I saw them all enter the lake and land at the other end 
of the island to empty the water out of the canoes. Monsieur Pean 
had to change his clothes which were wet through. I did not know 
where the portage was. I imagined that some vestiges still remained 
of the fort the French had built in 1751 and which was afterwards 
evacuated. To find it I followed the shore on the north side of the 
said lake which runs East and West. After proceeding about 3 Leagues, 
I found a clearing where I landed at noon and discovered the Puins of 
the Old fort. I at once had the packages in my canoe carried across 
the portage. At two o’clock the whole [140] had been taken over. 
Monsieur Péan arrived at 3 o’clock. The Remainder of the day was 
spent in portaging the effects and the canoes; three of the latter, how- 
ever, remained at the Little lake. The portage is 57 arpents in length; 
starting from the Little lake, it runs N. by N.W. There are three small 
prairies to be crossed which are at about equal distance from one another; 
after that is a small grove of trees and then the bank of the River of 
the Portage on the shore of the great lake where our camp was. 


I calculate that, from the River we call Riviére aux Hurons 
to the Entrance of lake otsandoské, the distance is two Leagues; for 
the space of one league the shore is bordered merely by a strip of woods, 
after which is a great prairie which ends at lake otsandoské. 


To enable one to understand the Route of this day and that of 
Father Bonnecamp, jesuit, in passing out of the little lake to [141] Pointe 
aux cedres, I will indicate in the figure below the route he took outside 
and that which I followed inside. * * * * * * 


6th, Tuesday. At 1 h. 40 m. in the afternoon the greater portion 
of the detachment ordered to go to Michilimaquinak arrived at detroit. 
Monsieur Péan was in the van, and De Lery formed the rear-guard, 
Monsieur de St martin, the major, was in the position suited to his. 
rank; Messieurs de St Ours, Neuvillette, Desmeloises and de Cournoyer 
commanded the divisions. The said detachment saluted the flag of the 
fort with three discharges of musketry. We landed at the gardens, that 
is to say above the fort which fired nine Rockets, while the troops were 
under arms and the drums beat the general. Monsieur dumuy, the 
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commandant of the said fort, received Monsieur Péan, our commandant, 
thirty feet from the gate of the fort where the troops and militia were 
drawn up and they were dismissed only after Monsieur Péan had 
entered the fort, whence he sent orders to his canoe to proceed below 
it; there he pitched his camp adjoining the Enceinte of the fort 
on the Side facing the village of the Pouteouatamis. The officers en- 
camped in the front line along the hill facing the Water and the troops 
and militia-men placed their tents behind in four lines. The hurons 
went to salute the commandant of the detachment. The weather was 
Fine and the sun very hot; no wind. 

7th, Wednesday. The Pouteouatamis saluted the Commandant of 
the detachment and all the officers, myself in particular because I was 
to remain at Detroit. 

Monsieur le mercier arrived at 9 o’clock in the evening and 
announced the approaching departure of Monsieur Pean’s detachment. 
* * * 

Extract from Journal of Joseph Gaspard Chaussegros de Léry Lt. 
des Trouppes, return journey from Ft. Detroit to Ft. Du Quesne via 
Ft. Sandoské on Lac Dot Sandoské in March, 1755. 

March 15th, Saturday. As the wind blew from the water and it was 


impossible to Embark, I decided to leave behind the two Frenchmen - 


who had brought me in the pirogue so that it might take it back to the 
fort, and to'travel by land with the two iroquois. We started at 8 o'clock 
and at 4 we camped half a league beyond the Pointe aux feviers. We 
broke through in several places. The weather was cold. We passed 
two Rivers;'one in the middle of the Bay and the other almost at the 
Pointe aux feviers. The savages were so loaded with our equipment 
that they were obliged to make traines with our apichimons or bear skins. 
I calculate'that we traveled five and a half Leagues that day. 

16th Sunday. The weather was Fine but cold but yet not sufficiently 
so [264] to allow of our crossing the Streams and Rivers on the ice 
without breaking through. We 
crossed the Riviere a toussain in { 
the water; it is wide and shallow 
and situate a league and a quarter . * 
from the Pointe aux feviers. fis. Nog 
Here is a figure of that River: 7 2 

We walked over difficult ground full of hot springs and when we 
had to leave it and go on the shore ice, we ran the risk of breaking 
our legs, as the ice was not sound and frequently there was No Water 
underneath. We saw great numbers of swans, bustards, ducks, cranes 
and other game but they were so wild we could not approach them. 

Two of us arrived at the Riviére du Portage. At 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, Thomas, the iroquois from the lake of two mountains who 
was with me, went along the outer edge of the shore ice to go and 
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get a pirogue on the other side of the River and it was 5 o’clock 
when I got across. I left him to await the other savage who had re- 
mained behind and I went on to lake Sandoské to see whether we could 
cross it either in a canoe or on the ice. I arrived there at half past 
six o’clock after walking continually in the Water of which that portage 
is full at that season. I found the lake clear of ice and fired three 
gun-shots, the signal I had arranged with The iroquois who rejoined 
me at half past seven o’clock. He had not seen his comrade who did 
not come to sleep with us. We fired several gun-shots to make our- 
selves heard by the French traders on the South East shore of lake 
dot Sandoské, but they did not answer. We had nothing for supper 
but a teal as The savage who had remained behind carried the pro- 
visions. 

[266] I examined the River of the portage and found its figure 
different at this season from what it was in the month of August last 
year when I passed there; the grass was then high and the Water lower. 

[268] 17th, Monday. Very early in the morning The iroquois from 
the lake Started to go and meet the one from the Belle Riviére who 
had not joined us The previous evening. I placed a flag on the Water’s 
edge and fired several gun-shots to make the traders on the opposite 
shore see and hear me, but they did not hear any more than on the 
previous day. At noon the two savages arrived. We placed in the 
water a large canoe of eight paddles that we found and crossed 3/4 of a 
league above the Riviére du Poisson dorée. [Pickerel Creek.] 

I reached the house of Sieur gouin, a trader, at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. We were a long time crossing because our canoe leaked a 
good deal and I was kept busy bailing while the two savages paddled. 
x k * * OX 

[269] 18th, Tuesday. The wind was from the south and cold; 
the Sun came out. The savages prepared and made a saddle for the 
horse that was to carry our provisions. I sent one of them with The 
huron interpreter to the Little village to get me a guide and I par- 
ticularly charged the latter with that mission; also to buy a horse for me. 
At 4 o’clock in the afternoon The interpreter and the savage Returned 
without either guide or horse. Our two savages decided to take the 
route via the presqu isle by canoe. This, added to what the hurons 
told me about the Rivers having overflowed their banks and the woods 
being full of Water, led me to decide to go in a Canoe. 7 

[270] I had one of six paddles prepared with all its fittings to be 
ready to start very early the following morning. I wrote to Monsieur 
the Commandant of detroit and sent him the Statement of the few 
supplies advanced me by Sieur gouin for those who owned the canoe 
which I might Perhaps Leave at the Riviére a seguin called gayahagué. 

19th, Wednesday. I was unable to start before noon because the 
canoe had to be gummed as it leaked a great deal. I went to sleep at 
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the head of lake Sandoské in a place sheltered from the wind. The 
weather was Fine. We went to the Point on the lake to see wNether 
there was Much ice. We found shore ice and, as the weather was 
setting in fine, this led us to Hope that we should reach whither we 
proposed going with fair ease. 
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[271] I calculate that we traveled 4-} Leagues. Figure of the 
entrance of lake dot Sandoské and view of the lands to the West with 
the Plan of the swamp as far as the portage of the village of ainoton. 

[272] 20th, Thursday, Heavy gale from the north east. We re- 
mained, being unable to put our canoe in the Water. 
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21st, Friday. At 7 o’clock in the morning we embarked to go to 
the head of the swamp of lake dot Sandoské to the East. We went 
about a league and a half and portaged over to the great Lake which 
we found full of ice. This compelled us to retrace our steps and go 
to the Portage of the village of aniauton, which we did. At 5 o’clock 
we reached the said village whereof only three cabins and some palisades 
remain. We decided to take the conchaké Route although it was long. 
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We asked a huron to guide us. I offered him the value of a beaver 
skin to [273] take us to the Riviére 4 Séguin, but he refused, saying 
that his nation would think he was going on the war-path. This, in 
addition to the trouble the men of that nation had caused with the 
same object some days previously, led me to think that he would per- 
haps not submit witho.t compulsion to all that might be favorable to 
us on The oyo. 

The Place where we were is that where the hurons took refuge 
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after Leaving isle aux bois blanc and killed the Frenchmen. They had 
erected a fort there whereof the following is the figure. 

[274] 22d, Saturday. Very early in the morning one of my sav- 
ages started to go to the house of Sieur gouin, the Trader, at the 
lake, to get his horse. We got 
our packages ready to start in the 
the afternoon if he returned in 
time. I wrote Sieur gouin to 
Send two Frenchmen to get his 
canoe with its fittings left on the 
lake shore on the Portage of the 
village. 

There was no more snow on the 
ground and this caused the woods 
to be full of Water. We had found a good deal on the previous day 
on our way.to the village. At 5 o’clock the savage who had gone to 
get the horse, returned. The Frenchmen were to come the following 
day to take away their Canoe. 

I wrote to Monsieur du muy and to Madame de Lery and dated 
the letters the 23rd March. The weather was fine with a little rain in 
the morning. 





[275] An anniez who had passed the 
winter at a three days’ march from this 
village, arrived. He was going to trade 
at Sandoské. He told me he had a horse 
for sale. I accepted the offer. He prom- 
ised to join me in two days on his return 
from the trade and deliver me the horse. 

23rd, Sunday. At half past 8 o’clock in 
the morning we started on the Conchaké road for Fort Duquesne. * * * 





The importance of the “De Lery” portage and the loca- 
tion of old fort Sandusky at the entrance to the Sandusky coun- 
try is shown not only by the desire of the renegade Nicolas to 
occupy and hold this point of strategic importance almost midway 
between the French outpost at Detroit and the English outposts 
or settlements in Pennsylvania and Virginia on the headwaters 
of the Ohio. Fort Sandusky, the first fort in Ohio, originally 
built by the British in 1745 and destroyed by the French when 
they made Nicolas sue for peace in 1748, is located in the early 
map of Evans as “usurped by the French in 1751.” The French 
built their post at Junundat at the point described by de Lery 
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as the location of the trading post of Sieur Gouin, and marked 
in the early maps Ft. Junundat, 1754. This in turn was de- 
stroyed by the British after the capture of Ft. du Quesne by 
the British in 1758, so that immediately after the surrender of 
all French territory in America, Sept. 8, 1760, when Major 
Robert Rogers was sent out to take possession of the western 
forts the importance of a new fort at Sandusky was realized and 
frequent references made in contemporary reports and letters. 


Captain Campbell, of 
Detroit, wrote to Bou- 
quet, Dec. 11, 1760: “A 
small post at Sandusky 
would be useful for the 
communication with 
Pittsburg.” The follow- 
ing August, 1761, Cap- 
tain Cochrane writes 
from Presque’isle that 
he is to build a fort at 
Sandusky, the order be- 
ing from Amherst. Sept. 
1, 1761, Lieut. Elias 
Meyer writes in French 
to Bouquet that he has 
been surveying, and had 
fixed on a good spot for 
a blockhouse, three miles 
from a village called by 
the Indians Canoutout, 
where all the traders 

MAJOR ROBERT ROGERS. unload and load’ their 

1727-1784, goods for Detroit; it is 

almost in the middle of 

Little Lake Sandusky. The blockhouse and palisades were finished 
Nov. 29, 1761. 





On the 8th of September, 1760, following Wolfe’s Victory on 
the Plains of Abraham, Quebec, Canada with all its dependencies, 
was surrendered to the British crown. It still remained to carry 
into effect the full terms of the conquest by taking over the 
western forts, and this difficult and perilous task was assigned to 
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Major Robert Rogers * of New Hampshire, an old commander 
of Putnam and Stark. 

On Sept. 12, 1760, Rogers, at the height of his reputation 
received orders from General Amherst, the British commander- 
in-chief in America, to ascend the St, Lawrence and take posses- 
sion of the western forts; and he left Montreal the next day, 
with 200 Rangers, “half hunters, half woodsmen, armed like 
Indians with hatchet, gun and knife;” artillery commanded by 
Lieut. Davis ; and Lieut. Brehm, assistant engineer, who delivered 
dispatches and summons to surrender to Captain Belétre, the com- 
mandant at Detroit. Belétre at first refused to believe that Can- 
ada had capitulated, but on receipt of the letter from Vaudreuil, 
the governor of Canada, he was forced to yield and accom- 
panied Rogers on his eastward trip to Philadelphiat 

Rogers’ return was by land, via the Sandusky and Tuscara- 
was trail to Ft. Pitt. Jan. 2, 1761, says his Journal: “We ar- 
rived at Lake Sandusky.” The following month, namely Feb. 
3, 1761, Bouquet wrote to Amherst: “Lieutenant Meyer has left 
Ensign Pauli and fifteen men at Sandusky.” This is the first 
mention of H. C: Pauli, who was in command of the garrison of 
Ft. Sandusky. Several letters and reports from him are among 
the Bouquet collection, now in the Canadian Archives, and he 
uniformly used this spelling of his name, although Parkman and 
some other historians write it Paully. Feb. 19, 1762, Pauli wrote 
to Bouquet that the Indians were discontented about the block- 
house ; and inquired how he should behave if they became insolent. 





*Rogers is described as “tall and strong of person and rough of 
feature; versed in all the arts of woodcraft, sagacious, prompt and reso- 
lute; his mind by no means uncultivated. But his vain, restless and 
grasping spirit and more than doubtful honesty proved the ruin of an en- 
viable reputation. Six years after lis western expedition he was tried 
by court martial for a meditated act of treason, the surrender of Ft. 
Michillimackinac to the Spaniards at that time masters of Upper Louis- 
iana. Not long after he went to Africa and fought two battles under 
the Dey of Algiers. Returning to take part in the American Revolution 
he was suspected by Washington of playing the part of a spy; openly 
espoused the British cause; and in 1778 was banished from New Hamp- 
shire. The time and place of his death is unknown.— Condensed from 
Parkman’s “Conspiracy of Pontiac.” 

+ Mante’s History of the Late War, 177” 
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In May he reported that the chiefs had given leave to Philip 
Boyle to plant corn; that the Iroquois were very quiet and the 
department healthy. The batteaux left for the winter thirty 
miles off were found, when sent for, to be nearly ruined by the 
Indians probably for the nails ; and the men on their return lost in 
the storm the only canoe he had. In July he reported his men 
had fever from the bad water and asked for medicine. Provisions 
were scarce. In August, provisions had been delivered by Captain 
Robertson, commanding a vessel on Lake Erie, which could not 
get into Lake Sandusky from shallowness of the water. Men 
of his old party were ill. 

Rogers and his Rangers had been met somewhere near the 
mouth of Grand River, east of Cleveland, by Pontiac, who 
haughtily demanded their business. Later he gave them his lofty 
permission “to pass through the country unmolested.” The great 
Ottawa leader here stands prominently forward in history for the 
first time. He believed that if all the tribes could be made to 
unite in a grand assault upon the English, there might be a chance 
of overthrowing them; and he had succeeded in arousing to 
bloodshed most of the tribes between the Alleghenies and the 
Mississippi. A detail of his plan of procedure was to attack all 
the English forts upon the same day; and having destroyed the 
garrisons to devastate the defenseless frontier and concentrate 
upon the more populous centers. Early in May, 1763, the storm 
burst. “Nine British forts yielded instantly, Detroit and Ft. Pitt 
alone escaping capture; and the savages drank, scooped up in 
hollow of joined hands the blood of many a Briton ;—Sandusky 
was the first to fall.”” On the 16th of May, Pauli, the command- 
ing officer, was informed that some Indians were waiting at the 
gate to speak to him. As several of the number were well known 
to him he ordered them without hesitation to be admitted. Arriv- 
ing at his headquarters, two of the treacherous visitors seated 
themselves on either side of the commandant, while the rest were 
disposed in various parts of the room. The pipes were lighted 
‘and the conversation begun, when an Indian who stood in the 
doorway suddenly made a signal by raising his head. Upon . 
this the astonished officer was instantly pounced upon and dis- 
armed; while at the same moment a confused noise of shrieks 

Vol. XVII — 25. 
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and yells, the firing of guns and the hurried tramp of feet sounded 
from the area of the fort without. It soon ceased, however, and 
Pauli, led by his captors from the room saw the parade ground 
strewn with the corpses of his murdered garrison. At nightfall 
he was conducted to the margin of the lake, where several birch 
canoes lay in readiness, and as amid the thick darkness the party 
pushed out from shore the captive saw the fort lately under his 
command bursting into sheets of flame.* 

Pauli was carried to Detroit, bound hand and foot and 
solaced on the way with the expectation of being burned alive. 
However on landing at the camp of Pontiac he was surrounded 
by a crowd of Indians who pelted him with stones, sticks and 
gravel forcing him to sing and dance. An old woman whose 
husband had lately died chose to adopt him in place of the de- 
ceased warrior. He was plunged into the river that the white 
blood might be washed from his veins; conducted to the lodge 
of the widow and treated henceforth with all the consideration 
due to an Ottawa warrior. This forced match took place about 
the 20th of May, and in July following a divorce occurred. One 
evening a man was seen running toward the fort at Detroit, 
closely pursued by Indians. On his arriving within gunshot they 
gave over the chase and the fugitive came panting beneath the 
walls, where a wicket was flung open to receive him. He proved 
to be the commandant at Fort Sandusky who had seized the first 
opportunity to escape from the embraces of the Ottawa widow.7 


Meanwhile Pontiac himself was besieging Detroit, which 
garrison heard through one La Brosse, a Canadian who came to 
the gate, that Ft. Sandusky had been taken and all its garrison 
slain or captured. Pauli had sent through one of the Canadian 
inhabitants a report to Major Gladwin, commandant at Detroit, 
giving a full account of the capture; and on July 6, proceedings 
of a court of inquiry were held by Major Gladwin to ascertain 
the manner of the taking of Fort Sandusky. 





*“Conspiracy of Pontiac;” and MS official Document Report of the 
Loss of the Posts in the Indian country, inclosed in a letter from Major 
Gladwin to Sir Jeffrey Amherst, July 8, 1763. 

+ Taylor’s Ohio. 
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Lieutenant Cuyler with ninety-six men and twenty-three 
batteaux laden with stores was on the way to the relief of De- 
troit, along the northern shore of Lake Erie, when a band of 
Wyandots was sent to intercept him, which they did, May 28, 
at Point Pelée. Cuyler’s boats had been beached and the party 
prepared to encamp. They were surprised by the Indians and a 
hot blaze of musketry took place from both sides. Then the 
Indians charged and the soldiers fled panic-stricken to their boats. 
Five were set afloat and pushed off. Cuyler seeing himself de- 
serted waded up to his neck in the water and climbed into a boat. 
One other beside him escaped, 
and rowing all night the party of 
thirty men reached Fort Sandusky, 
which of course they found burned, 
and proceeded thence to Niagara. 

The tragedy at Fort Sandusky 
did not long remain unavenged. On 
the 26th of July, a detachment of 260 
men under command of Captain Dal- 
yell arrived at the ruins of the old 
fort, on their coastwise route along 
the southern shore of Lake Erie to the 

HENRY GLADWIN. relief of Detroit. Furious at the de- 
vastation presented by the ruins of the 
burned inn and the decomposing bodies of the garrison, Dalyell 
decided to tarry a few days and inflict punishment of the per- 
petrators of the deed. He marched inland to the Wyandot village 
at the lower falls of the Sandusky (now Fremont), which he 
burned to the ground, at the same time destroying the adjacent 
fields of standing corn. This inadequate retribution voiced the 
soldiers’ hatred of savage treachery — the turning of the hither- 
to friendly Wyandot against Pauli’s little English force, just as 
sixteen years earlier Nicolas and his Hurons had, near the same 
place, turned against their whilom friends and associates, the 
French. 

Dalyell then continued his journey. northward and under 
cover of night effected a junction with the Detroit garrison. 
Dalyell had been the companion of Israel Putnam in some of the 
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most adventurous passages of that veteran’s life, but more re- 
cently had acted as aide-de-camp to Sir Jeffrey Amherst. On the 
very day of his arrival he persuaded Gladwin to let him make a 
night attack on Pontiac’s forces, which resulted in his own death 
and the loss of fifty-nine of his men at Bloody Run. Major 
Robert Rogers, trained in frontier warfare, who succeeded to the 
command, with his Rangers put the ambushed savages to flight; 
while two batteaux from the fort came to his own relief and an 
orderly retreat was made. This Indian victory restored the wan- 
ing fortune of Pontiac and brought daily accessions to his forces. 
In the spring of 1764 the frontiers were still alarmed by 
savage incursions, and General Gage 
who had succeeded General Amherst 
in command of the British forces in 
America resolved to send two expedi- 
tions into the heart of the enemy’s 
country, to punish the Indians and re- 
gain possession of the forts. Col. 
Henry Bouquet, a Swiss officer who 
had served for seven years in the 
British army in America, was in com- 
mand of the expedition marching into 
the Ohio country from Ft. Pitt, while 
. meee) §=6the northern army commanded by 
COLONEL HENRY Bouguer, COl. Bradstreet, was to proceed to 
Detroit via the la‘xes. Bradstreet set 
out from Albany with the following force: 243 men of the 17th 
Regiment; 98 of the 55th; 344 New York Battalion; 209 New 
Jersey Battalion ; 73 boatmen; total 1183. The Connecticut bat- 
talion was under Israel Putnam, the future hero of Bunker Hill. 
The chief engineer of the exposition was Lieut. John Montresor, 
to whom we shall refer later. From Lake Ontario the army pro- 
ceeded westward in two vessels, 75 whaleboats and numberless 
canoes, stopping to found a fort at Erie ‘and resting near the 
ruins of old Fort Sandusky. 
Bradstreet had been ordered by Gage to chastise the Indians 
whenever they appeared in arms, but all hostile indications ceased 
at his advance. On the 12th of August, near Presque isle (Erie) 
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a delegation of Indians met him purporting to represent several 
tribes, promising that all prisoners should be delivered at Lower 
Sandusky within twenty-five days, that all claims to the posts of 
the English in the west were to be abandoned, and leave given to 
erect as many forts and trading posts as should be necessary for 
the security of the traders, with a grant of as much land around 
each post as a cannon could throw a shot overs that if any Indian 
killed an Englishman he should be delivered at Fort Pitt for 
trial; and that if one tribe 
violated the peace the others 
would unite in punishing 
them.* 

The terms seemed hon- 
orable, but there is reason 
to believe that the tribes 
had not authorized this del- 
egation to speak for them. 
Parkman insists that they 
were only spies and that 
Bradstreet was duped. Tay- 
lor believes Parkman’s 
strictures on Bradstreet 
too severe; but it is not 
necessary to enter into that 
discussion here. That the 
Indians were sending one 
delegation to him with 
peace propositions at the 
same time they were sending others to stir up the tribes to war is 
shown from, the journal of Capt. Thomas Morris, an English of- 
ficer of the 17th Regiment, who was sent to visit the Indians 
along the Maumee, Wabash and Indian Rivers, while Bradstreet 
was at Detroit and Sandusky. His journal is in the State Paper 
Office in London.f For details of his thrilling trip — how he 
met an Indian riding a superb white horse which Braddock had 
ridden in his fatal expedition; and how an Indian chief traded 


*Taylor’s Ohio. 
tReprinted by Arthur Clark Co., Cleveland, 1904. 
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Morris a copy of Shakespeare for some gunpowder — see Park- 
man’s Pontiac, vol. II. Morris wrote to Bradstreet, Sept. 18, 
1764: “The villains have nipped our fairest hopes (of peace) in 
the bud. I tremble for you at Sandusky; though I was greatly 
pleased to find that you have one of the vessels with you and ar- 
tillery. I wish the chiefs were assembled on board the vessel 
and that she had a hole in her bottom.” 

Camping near the ruins of old Fort Sandusky, Bradstreet 
spared the bak deters villages, the Indians agreeing to make their 
submission at Detroit, which 
place was entered by his army 
Aug. 26th. After arranging 
matters there, Bradstreet left 
seven companies of the ‘7th 
Reg’t., under  Lieut.-Col. 
Campbell, and returned to 
Sandusky Lake, Sept. 18, 
1764. 

We have already referred 
to Lieut. John Montresor, the 
engineer of Bradstreet’s army, | 
whose journals first _prihted 
in the New York Historical 
collection for 1881 cast a new 
light upon many } the most 
JOHN MONTRESOR, Chief Engineer. important occurfences of 

Bhotographic Copy of an Artotype Re Bradstreet’s expedition and 
production of a Portrait, Published in the 
Collections of New York Historical Society the old French and _  In- 
Sor the Your al. dian wars. Montresor was, 
like de Lery, the son of a famous engineer, the elder Montresor 
having been ordered to America in 1757, where he planned and 
built several fortifications about New York. His eldest son John 
served as assistant engineer under his father at Gibraltar, and 
was gazetted chief engineer under General Braddock in that 
officer’s American campaign. He was wounded in that dis- 
astrous engagement, July 9, 1755; was at the capitulation of 
Quebec in 1760, and to his talent as an artist we are indebted for 
an excellent likeness in profile of General Wolfe taken in camp 
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near Quebec. In 1763 he assisted in the relief of Major 
Gladwin at Detroit when besieged by Pontiac’s army, and in 
1764 -was engineer of Bradstreet’s expedition. Later he was 
principal engineer during the occupation of Boston and New 
York by the British troops, and in Dec., 1775, was made by 
George III. “chief engineer in America.” He was present as 
one of the managers of the celebrated ball “Mischianza” given 
in Philadelphia by the British officers to Sir William Howe on 
the eve of his departure for England. After the close of the 
American Revolution Montresor returned to England where he 
obtained the rank of Colonel, traveled extensively and died June 
26, 1799. His portrait by Copley shows what a fine specimen of 
manhood he was. His valuable journals contain many illuminat- 
ing references to the period and the locality with which we are 
concerned. I insert a considerable portion of this interesting 
journal: 


Sept. 7, 1764. Proposed by Col. Bradstreet that the army set out 
for Sandusky in three days. Up that river (at the Lower Falls — Fre- 
mont), was the rendezvous proposed where Col. B. should entrench till 
the arrival there of the troops under command of Col. Bouquet. 

Sept. 12. Received orders from Col. Bradstreet to make out a 
small proportion for building a fort at Sandusky if the Indians on our 
arrival there don’t comply with the articles agreed to on Aug. 12. 

13th. Arrived advice from Sandusky that the Indians to the num- 
ber of 800 warriors had assembled there to oppose our troops from dis- 
embarkation instead of ratifying the treaty. 

14th. The whole embarked. Our present number of boats, 60 of 
the Long Boats and one Barge. Put on board a proportion of intrench- 
ing tools necessary for establishing a post at Sandusky if necessary. 

15th. This morning we were met in a birch canoe by officers sent 
to Sandusky who brought us account that they were not well treated 
by some of that village, that the reason of their being so tardy in their 
determination was owing to their having been promised by the Upper 
Nations to make some stroke, that by what could be learned they pro- 
pose assembling about 1,000 warriors to surprise us when in council 
at Sandusky and to murder the whole, but they hoped forgiveness for 
the ill advice of their sachems.— Two Indians seen on horseback. The 
savages in these parts possess, including the Shawanese, about 6,000 
horses. 

17th. Accounts arrived that the Delawares and Shawanese are as- 
sembled at Sandusky where the old Fort stood that the Indians burnt 
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last year, a bad place for the boats. The whole set sail and arrived at 
Thistle Creek about one mile and three-quarters to the eastward of it, 
but the water failing returned and encamped a half mile. to the west- 
ward of the old Fort. ‘A good clay beach. Found at the old Fort the 
officer of the 80th sent with provisions from Detroit. 

19th. The channel of Sandusky was sounded and found sufficient 
water for the vessels now on Lake Erie to enter. Arrived the sachem 
Manitou and the great war chief of the Ottawas with twelve more young 
warriors ‘to attend the general council to be held there. Remark that 
the water rises and falls upward of two feet perpendicular, the difference 
between the winds blowing in and out of this lake. 


20th. As the nations expected to ratify the treaty propose taking 
the route of the upper village of the Hurons 60 miles from the first 
rapids on the river of Sandusky, the whole embarked and proceeded and 
encamped one mile below the rapids in order to meet them one day 
sooner and also to be so much nearer to attack their villages on the 
Ohio should they not comply with every article alluded to in the treaty 
of peace. The country covered with Game. The land extremely rich, 
interspersed near the borders of the Rivers and lake with large tracts 
of meadow. This camp very advantageously situated on the rising 
ground and open woods as per draught. The most of this river from 
the entrance to the rapids being about 18 miles is 5 fathoms water the 
first six miles up meadow, the rest woods, are part with another 80 
yards Broad. The evening and morning gun ordered to be fired, with 
the camp duties as before. A considerable difference observed in the 
climate becoming more moderate. 

21. The quarter guards of the several battalions and detachments 
defended by Fleches and Redoubts with 6 light field 6 pounders in the 
intervals. The Indians from the neighboring village at the Rapids (Lower 
Sandusky), which for the most part is abandoned this spring, brought 
in the produce of their settlement chiefly consisting of melons, squashes 
and Indian corn to traffic with the troops for salt, rum, etc. Arrived 
an express from Miamis fort not being permitted to proceed any further 
by the Miamis. The warriors in that river assembled 700 strong. When 
he was at the fort, 15 Shawanese and Delawares arrived there with 14 
belts to the several nations to carry on the war against the English as 
well as themselves having vowed enmity to us as long as the sun would 
shine, as per journal from Capt. Morris wherein is set forth the sev- 
eral escapes he made of being scalped— A Council was held this night 
between Col. Bradstreet and the chiefs of several nations now encamped 
with us acquainting them with the above accounts. Desiring to hear their 
sentiments with regard to them tomorrow in Council. The Indians 
counciled together the chief of the night. The schooner with materials, 
etc., discovered at anchor near the entrance of Lake Sandusky. — Ar- 
rived from the Upper Huron village of Sancusky, 60 miles from hence, 
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accounts that the chiefs of that nation were preparing to come down 
and ratify the peace made with us. 

22d. A Council held this afternoon between Col. Bradstreet and 
several friendly Indian chiefs. The result that 3 Indians should be dis- 
patched to see if the Delawares and Shawanese were on their Rout, if 
they were to hasten them. On examining the provisions found sufficient 
but for 20 days for the Troops. I went to the Huron village (Lower 
Sandusky), and took sketch and bearings of that advantageous and 
beautiful situation and the meanderings of the river. Remarked that 
the left of our encampment is contiguous to the remains of an old Fort 
where the Delawares and some of the Western Indians took post to 
shelter themselves against the Iroquois near 100 years ago—this con- 
structed in the form of a circle 300 yards in circumference, one-half 
defended by the river and a remarkable hollow or gully which covers 
the left and part of the front of our present encampment. The works 
thrown up for the defence of the camp completed by the reagpetige corps 
that were to occupy them. 

23d. No accounts arrived as yet from the chiefs of the Nations 
expected. Orders for the Troops to receive 2 days provisions and to 
cook it. The Gun to fire at four o’clock in the morning at which time 
the tents are to be struck and the whole to embark and proceed at the 
Beating of the General, a very necessary movement as affairs do not 
wear the best appearance from the delay of our enemies who were to 
assemble to fulfill and ratify the articles of the peace agreed on and for 
near 12 miles of this river is one entire Defile. Arrived accounts that 
the Schooner was drove back to la Petite Isle. 

24th. The whole returned down the river. Entered the lake, or 
rather the Bay of Sandusky and continued on it till we arrived three- 
quarters of a mile above where the French Fort stood on the carrying 
place between the Lakes Sandusky and Erie, where we encamped. A 
working party set to work immediately in clearing the ground to con- 
struct a fort on. Made the Design, marked out the work and began 
on cutting the trenches and felling timber for Stockades, ‘etc. —Rowed 
this day to the present encampment Seven Leagues. 

25th. This morning at daybreak a long boat was dispatched to 
the Schooner with letters for Detroit where she is immediately to pro- 
ceed after delivering into the boat the materials, etc., belonging to the 
Engineers for ‘carrying on the Fort. Arrived a canoe from up the 
River of Sandusky with advices that some of the Hurons of the Upper 
Villages had arrived at the lower one and that some of the Delawares 
and Shawanese had been there on their way to us, but that the courier 
dispatched by the officer of the 80th had sent them back for their pris- 
oners. Two Ottawa chiefs arrived in our camp on horseback from Les 
Pariries des Mascoutins up the river Miamis, confirming the accounts 
transmitted by the officer of the 17th to Col. Bradstreet, also that the 
Miamis, Quicapous, Mascoutins, and Powtowwattomies of St. Joseph 
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had danced the war dance having ac- 
cepted the Belts sent by the Delawares,. 
Shawanese and Senecas before the return 
of the 2 Miamis chiefs that signed the ar- 
ticles of peace made with Col. Bradstreet 
at Detroit.— Arrived an express from 
Gen. Gage to Col. Bradstreet by way of 
Niagara by an officer -of the 46th Regt. 
who took the side of Lake Erie and for- 
tunately fell in with the Long Boat sent 
to the vessel from this Camp. Contents 
of that despatch from the Commander in 
Chief. The Disapprobation of the Peace 
concluded with the Delaware, Shawanese, 
Savages of Scioto Plains and Hurons of 
Sandusky, notwithstanding the Orders, 
“make peace with those Savages who: 
should offer it,” and that extraordinary 
peace granted to the Senecas and that: 
branch of them called the Jennessee at 
Niagara in August after that recent and 
most barbarous stroke Sept., 1763, on the 
Niagara Carrying Place — containing also: 
the absolute necessity of 12 of the Dela- 
wares and Shawanese to be delivered up. 
to be put to death and advice of Col. 
Bouquet being on his march against the 
Ohio Indians by way of Fort Pitt which 
he was to leave the 1st October. 

26th. Working parties continue in con- 
structing the Intended Fort. Early this. 
morning was dispatched two long boats 
to the Lower Huron village (Lower San-- 
dusky), near our last encampment on the 
River of Sandusky to immediately bring 
our Indians we left there. This morning 
about eleven o’clock I received orders to 
discontinue the Works, the several parties. 
were dismissed accordingly. Arrived a 
birch canoe with Hurons informing us 
that 40 warriors and chiefs exclusive of 
women were on the opposite side of the 
lake at an old village on the river Poisson 
d’ontario; that they had brought some 
prisoners down with them belonging to- 
their band. Provisions were ordered for 
the whole and sent them, in the same 
canoe. 
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27th. Four long boats sent off for the Hurons and prisoners to 
the opposite side of the lake. Two long boats one of which a Gun Boat 
‘detached to the Point of the Lake with a Captain of the 80th, two subal- 
terns and 20 men to fire a gun in case any vessel arrives either from 
Detroit or Fort Erie and to be answered from our encampment. The 
two long boats sent up the Sandusky river to hasten the return of the 
Indians arrived this morning and brought several in them. A Grand 
Council held with the Indians at Headquarters. Returned the four boats 
and brought 102 Wiandots and ene prisoner (boy) who came all on 
horses. 

7th. By the behavior of the 6 Nations in general now with us I 
sincerely apprehend them to be. the greatest enemies to his Britain Ma- 
jesty in North America. 

Oct. 12. An armed long boat despatched for to receive the party 
where the Old Fort stood expected in this day. Strength of our troops 
present 1,400, beside 200 Indians. 

14th. An Indian confirmed this day that what I before remarked 
in this Journal with regard to the designs of the enemy who was present 
when the plot was laid which was as follows: That on our arrival at 
Sandusky, that 300 picked men should promiscuously join us in order 
to treat with us at Sandusky, each armed with either tomahawk or 
scalping knife, that they should encamp on our right and left according 
to our usual custom of encamping Indians when with us—that they 
were to dance every night, that 400 others armed with spears were to 
be near at hand and when they should find us least on our guard they 
were to tomahawk us, seconded by those without. Completed my plans 
of the south side of Lake Erie as far as the mouth of the Lake of San- 
‘dusky. : 

Oct. 18. Whole decamped and embarked for Niagara. 


Montresor mentions the orders received from Col. Brad- 
street to take the necessary supplies to build a fort at the ruins 
where old fort Sandoski stood and mentions the good clay beach 
a half mile to the westward of the old fort where the Bradstreet 
expedition encamped. On Sept. 20 he relates “that as the na- 
tions expected to ratify the treaty, proposed taking the route of 
the upper village of the Hurons, 60 miles from the first rapids 
on the river of Sandusky, the whole (expedition in order to meet 
them one day sooner at the Lower Falls of the Sandusky and also 
to be so much nearer to attack their villages on the Ohio should 
they fail to comply with every article alluded to in the treaty of 
peace. This day’s route 30 miles. * * * This camp very 
advantageously situated on a rising ground and open woods as 
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per draft. The evening and morning gun ordered to be fired, 
with the camp duties, etc., as before. Sept. 21. The Quarter 
guards of the several battalions and detachments defended by 
fleches and redoubts with six light field 6-pounders in the inter- 
vals. On the 22d, Montresor writes: “I went to the Huron vil- 
lage (destroyed by Captain Dalyell the previous year) and took 
sketches and bearings of that advantageous and beautiful situa- 
tion and the meanderings of the river. Remarked that the left of 
our encampment is contiguous to the remains of an old fort 
where the Delawares and some of the western Indians took shel- 
ter themselves against the Iroquois near 100 years ago. This con- 
struction in the form of a circle 300 yards in circumference, 
one-half defended by the river, is a remarkable hollow way or 
gully which covers the left and part of the front of our present 
encampment.” 

The above description by Montresor, of Bradstreet’s camp 
in the northern portion of the two mile square reservation form- 
ing Fremont, is readily recognized. Bradstreet’s army of 1,100 
men with cannon was encamped on the high ground extending 
from the present site of Fort Stephenson in a semi-circle around 
the bluff to the present Sandusky County Fair Grounds, at 
which latter point and as a protection to the left of his line 
Israel Putnam constructed fleches and redoubts. Montresor’s 
description of the Indian ruins in the form of a circle refers 
to the traditional story of the free or neutral city of the Indians 
located at this point. One of their villages or forts is supposed 
to have been on the east bank of the Sandusky above the falls. 
in the vicinity of what is known as the Blue Banks. Diagonally 
opposite to it on the northwestern portion of the two-mile reser- 
vation was the other free city, located as described by Montresor, 
near the present fair grounds. On the low land between 
the encampment and the river was the course over which 20 
years later the unfortunate white captives from the Ohio river 
country were forced to run the gauntlet, so graphically described 
by the Moravian missionary Heckewelder while he himself with 
Zeisberger and the other missionaries was a prisoner here en 
route to Detroit. 

On the 24th of September, Colonel Bradstreet’s command 
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» returned down the Sandusky river to Sandusky 

fh Bay “and continued on till we arrived ? of a mile 

above where the French fort (originally the Brit- 

ish fort of 1745) stood on the carrying place be- 

tween the lakes Sandusky and Erie where we en- 

camped. A working party set to work imme- 

diately in clearing the ground to construct a fort 

har’ on; made the design, marked out the work, and 

> began cutting the trenches and felling timbers for 
stockades.” 

Colonel Bradstreet was undoubtedly forced 
to abandon his trip up the Sandusky river owing 
to the depth of water required by his large bat- 
teaux. But he had, nevertheless, taken his com- 
mand into the very heart of the Indian country and caused the 
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Indians to sue for peace and agree to restore to the whites the: 
captives demanded by them as the necessary precursor of peace. 
Thus it came to pass that Colonel Bouquet with his expedition 
which scarcely reached the southern confines of the warlike 
Wyandots at the head of the Muskingum river received the 
surrender of the whites and all the glory in connection there- 
with; while Colonel Bradstreet had the humiliation of having 
all his treaties disapproved by the British commander-in-chief, 
and actually returned in disgrace. Bradstreet was undoubtedly 
so chagrined at the treatment by General Gage that he left 
the Sandusky country hurriedly in a rage, even leaving some of 
his men who were engaged in hunting. Three days later he 
met with a serious disaster off the mouth of Rocky River from 
which place his command returned to Albany after suffering 
untold hardships. 

Our next knowledge of Lower Sandusky comes from Cap- 
tain Samuel Brady, the scout, whom Washington sent out for 
information upon the movements of the Indians of this region. 
He approached the village under cover of night, forded the river 
and hid himself on the island, since known as Brady’s Island, 
just below the present State Street bridge. The next morning 
he was an unsuspected witness at a horse race. A war party 
had just arrived from Kentucky with some fine horses. They 
were lined up along the west bank of the river. A white 
mare won race after race. Wearying of the monotony the In- 
dians put two riders upon her. Still she came in victorious. A 
third man was added, which load sufficed to defeat her, and 
seemed to delight the spectators. Brady escaped that night and 
reported to Washington that the Indians were engrossed with 
other matters than war. 

In 1778 Daniel Boone and Simon Kenton were each led 
captive through this village. Both fortunately escaped their In- 
dian captors. Preceding and following the Revolutionary War 
more Indian captives were brought to Lower Sandusky than to: 
any other place. The Moravian missionaries Heckewelder and 
Zeisberger as prisoners were lodged in the houses of Arundel 
and Robbins in the spring of 1781. The two English traders 
Arundel and Robbins were settled at the Wyandot village at the 
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foot of the lower rapids of the Sandusky river, Lower Sandusky 
(now Fremont), which was recorded in Hutchin’s map of 1764 
as Junqueindundeh. Here they observed the ordeal of running | 
the gauntlet. Heckewelder in his History of the Indian Nations 
writes : 





1735-1820. 


“Tn the month of April, 1782, when I was myself a prisoner 
at Lower Sandusky, waiting for an opportunity to proceed with a 
trader to Detroit, three American prisoners were brought in by 
fourteen warriors. As soon as they had crossed the river they 
were told to run as hard as they could to a painted post which 
was shown to them. The youngest of the three without a mo- 
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ment’s hesitation immediately started for it, and reached it with- 
out receiving a single blow; the second hesitated for a moment, 
but recollecting himself he also ran as fast as he could and 
likewise reached the post unhurt. The third, frightened at seeing 
sO many men, women and children with weapons in their hands 
ready to strike him, kept begging the captain to spare him, saying 
he was a mason and would build him a fine large house or do any 
work for him. 

“*Run for your life,’ said the chief to him, ‘and don’t talk 
now of building houses!’ The captain turned his back upon him 
and our mason now began to run, but received many a hard blow, 
one of which nearly brought him to the ground, which if he had 
fallen would have decided his fate. He how- 
ever reached the goal sadly bruised, and 
was beside bitterly reproached as a vile 
coward while the others were hailed as. 
brave men and received tokens of universal 
approbation.” 

Heckewelder also relates how Girty, 
the white renegade, had ordered the Mora- 
vian captives to be driven on foot to De- 
troit “the same as if we were cattle, and 
never make a halt for the purpose of the 
women giving suck to their children; to 
foot it every step of the way.” The kindhearted Frenchman, 
Levallie, who received Girty’s order disobeyed it, however, sent a 
runner to the commandant at Detroit representing the situation 
of the large band of captives and got boats to take them from 
Lower Sandusky down the Sandusky river and thence to Detroit. 

The massacre of the Moravians in their villages on the Mus- 
kingum, which occurred in 1782, falls outside the limits of this. 
sketch, as does Crawford’s expedition and awful death at Upper 
Sandusky in May, 1782. Crawford, though ten years the senior, 
had learned surveying under Washington and had recently, in 
his humble cabin on the banks of the Youghiogheny, been visited 
by the commander-in-chief. Butler’s Rangers were sent by De 
Peyster, the British commandant at Detroit, to support the In- 
dians against Crawford’s advancing force of American voluh- 





JOHN HECKEWELDER. 
1743-1823. 
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teers. The Rangers. were mounted and took two cannon and a 
mortar. Their horses were sent around the lake by land, while 
they with their arms and cannon took boat to Lower Sandusky, 
where their horses met them for the advance. At the lower 
village, too, were the traders who, at Crawford’s approach, had 
fled from Upper Sandusky. 

In Western Reserve Historical Tract, No. 22, entitled Cleve- 
land in the War of the Revolution, though the compiler is obliged 
to acknowledge “that there is 
no sign of occupancy: at the 
mouth of the Cuyahoga,” 
nevertheless this Tract is of 
intense interest to us as call- 
ing attention to the fact that 
the British had in 1782 “es- 
tablished a post at Lower San- 
dusky,” and firmly establishes 
the claim of Fremont to par- 
ticipation in the events of the 
American Revolution. The 
letter is an order from the 
commandant at Fort Pitt, 
Brig. General William Irvine, 

the intimate friend of Wash- 
aio Siti ington, to Major Isaac Craig, 
— OS and contains the definite state- 
“ment “that the British have 

established a post at Lower Sandusky.” It reads: 





“Fort Pitt, Nov. 11, 1782. 


“Smr:—I have received intelligence through various channels, that 
the British have established a post at Lower Sandusky; and also informa- 
tion that it is suspected they intend erecting one either at Cuyahoga 
Creek or Grand River, (Fairport). But as these accounts are not from 
persons of military knowledge, nor to be fully relied upon in any par- 
ticular, and I am anxious to have the facts well established; you will 
therefore proceeded with Lieutenant Rose,* my aid-de-camp, and six active 





* Lieut. Rose, it will be remembered, was sent by Gen. Irvine as his 
representative with the ill-fated expedition of Col. Crawford against the 


Vol. XVII — 26. 
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men, in order to reconnoiter these two places, particularly Cuyahoga. As 
your party is so small you will use every precaution to avoid being dis- 
covered, which service I expect you will be able to perform, as they 
will probably be relaxed in discipline at this advanced season of the year. 
When you have _ reconnoitered 
these posts (if any), you may try 
to take a prisoner, provided it 
can be done without much risk 
of and losing any of your party; 
which must be guarded against 
at all events, as it is not your 
business to come to action. My 
reasons for allowing you so small 
a party being to avoid discovery. 
I know your zeal will excite you 
to go to lengths perhaps even be- 
yond your judgment, in order to 
effect the purposes of your ex- 
cursion. But ‘notwithstanding my 
earnest desire to obtain accurate 
accounts of the matter mentioned 
herein, you will please keep in 
view that I am extremely solici- 
tous that every man may be 
Bie brought back safe, and‘that one 
BRIG. GEN. WM. IRVINE. man falling into the hands of the 
1741-1804. enemy may not only ruin your 
whole present business but also 
prevent future discovery. As it may be necessary for you to detach 
or separate from Mr. Rose, it will be proper for you to give him a cer- 
tified copy of this order. 
I am sir your obedient humble servant, 
Wm. Irvine, B. GENERAL.” 








Major Craig.” 


In 1785 the masterful Brandt held a great council fire at 





Sandusky villages in June, 1782. He was fortunate enough to escape 
the clutches of the savages. He was by birth a Russian nobleman, Baron 
Gustave Henri de Rosenthal. Having killed a fellow-nobleman in a duel 
near the palace in St. Petersburg, he fled in disguise to America, where 
the (Revolution was in progress, and fought long anc gallantly for Amer- 
ican Independence, being the only Russian officer on the American side. 
He was pardoned by Czar Alexander and in April, 1784, returned to 
Russia, married an early love and was appointed Field Marshal of the 
Province of Livonia. 
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Lower Sandusky and here formed the league which six years 
later defeated the American army under Arthur St. Clair. Within 
a year after holding this council fire, Brandt visited London and 
was féted and encouraged by all the British authorities in his 
undertaking to drive the Americans south of the Ohio. St. 
Clair’s defeat was followed two years later by that of General 
Harmar, and the Indians’ onslaught continued unchecked till 
Maj. General Wayne on Aug. 8, 1794, at the Battle of Fallen 
Timbers, finally vanquished them with frightful slaughter. 

The Wyandots were the bravest of the Indians. “With 
other tribes, flight in battle was no disgrace and was sometimes. 
a part of their strategy. With the 
Wyandot, however, it was different.. 
In the battle of Fallen Timbers, in 
which the strength of the confederate: 
tribes was broken by Mad Anthony 
Wayne, but one survivor remained of 
thirteen Chiefs of the Wyandot, and 
he was found badly wounded,” Tarhe 
the Crane. When General Wayne: 
was ready to start on what was his. 
victorious campaign from Greenville, 
“the sent for Captain Wells, who com-- 
manded a company of scouts, and re- 
quested him to capture.an Indian from: 
Sandusky for the purpose of ob- 
taining information. Wells, who spent his early life among the: 
Indians as a captive, was perfectly acquainted with their character 
and answered that he could capture a prisoner, but not one from: 
Sandusky. ‘Why not from Sandusky?’ asked the General. ‘Be-- 
cause there are only Wyandots at Sandusky,’ he answered. ‘Why 
will not a Wyandot do? ‘A Wyandot will never be taken: 
alive.’ ” 

General Wayne in a letter to Tarhe the famous Wyandot war 
rior of Lower Sandusky, who had been the first to espouse the 
American cause after the defeat of the Indians at the Battle of 
Fallen Timbers, wrote: 





ANTHONY WAYNE. 
1745-1796. 
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“To Tarhe and all the other Sachems and War Chiefs at Sandusky: 


“Brothers:—You express some apprehension of injury from some 
of the hostile tribes on account of the part you have lately taken. Your 
father General Washington, the President of the fifteen Fires of America, 
will take you under his protection and has ordered me to defend his 
dutiful children from any injury that may be attempted against them on 
account of their peaceable disposition towards the United States, and for 
which purpose he will order a fort or fortification to be built at the foot 
of the rapids of Sandusky on the reserved lands as soon as the season 
and circumstances will permit. 


“AnTy. WAYNE. 


“Major General and Commander in Chief of the Legion of the U. S. 
Commissioner Plenipotentiary of the said United States for settling 
a permanent peace with all the Indian Tribes and Nations northwest 
of the Ohio. 


“Greenville, lst January, 1795. 
“Rp. ENGLAND. 
Colonel Commanding. 


“Endorsed In Lt. Governor Simcoe’s No. 21 to the Duke of Port- 
land,” 

On the 25th November, 1808, the Indian tribes in a treaty 
concluded at Brownstown, in the Territory of Michigan, ceded 
to the United States a tract of land for a road of 120 feet in 
width, from the foot of the rapids of the river Miami of Lake 
Erie (now Ft. Meigs on the Maumee), through Lower Sandusky, 
to the western line of the Connecticut Reserve (Bellevue), and 
all the land within one mile of the said road on each side thereof ; 
and also a tract of land, for a road only, 120 feet in width, to run 
southwardly from Lower Sandusky to the boundary line estab- 
lished by the treaty of Greenville. 


The former road known as the Western Reserve and Maumee 
Pike was in course of time constructed and became especially 
famous from having no ascertainable bottom when used by the 
Ohio militia in the Michigan war. The road from Lower San- 
dusky south was not constructed under the authority granted by 
this treaty; but after the declaration of war with Great Britain, 
June 18, 1812, Maj.-Gen. Wm. H. Harrison, commanding the 
northwestern army, directed the laying out of a military road fol- 
lowing the old French and Indian trail, known to historians 


as the Sandusky-Scioto trail from Lake Erie, near old Fort San- 
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dusky, thence down the west bank of the Sandusky and along the 
Scioto to the Ohio. This trail from Lake Erie to the Ohio fol- 
lowed the Sandusky-Scioto watercourse, which had but two land 
portages: one the de Lery portage of two miles from the lake 
at the mouth of Portage river to Sandusky bay near the mouth of 
the Sandusky river; and the other the portage of less than four 
miles from the headwaters of the Sandusky to that of the Scioto. 
Capt. James Smith, one of the early white prisoners, was taken 











PORTAGE OR CARRYING-PLACE. 


over this watercourse and portage several times during his cap- 
tivity, 1755-59. 

The old French and Indian trail later became generally known 
as the Harrison military trail of the war of 1812, and extended 
from Gen. Harrison’s headquarters at Franklinton, now Colum- 
bus, the county seat of Franklin county, as well as the capital of 
the state; from which point it extended through what have since 
become the county seat towns of Delaware, Delaware county; 
Marion, Marion county; to Ft. Ferree, 1813, now Upper San- 
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dusky, the county seat of Wyandot county ; to Ft. Ball, 1813, now 
Tiffin, the county seat of Seneca county; to Ft. Seneca, 1813, on 
the Sandusky river, where General Harrison made his permanent 
headquarters during the northwestern campaign. The military 
road continued thence northwardly to Fort Stephenson, built in 
1812, at Lower Sandusky, now Fremont, the county seat of San- 
dusky county; and thence to the mouth of the Portage river on 
Lake Erie, now Port Clinton, the county seat of Ottawa county, 
near which are the ruins of old Fort Sandusky of 1745. From 
Ft. Seneca a shorter military trail was cut directly through to 
Fort Meigs, built in 1813.* From Fort Stephenson at Lower 
Sandusky, there was a trail much used by the military, extend- 
ing from Fort Meigs to Fort Stephenson and on to the mouth 
of the Huron river ard to Cleveland; and also a trail, one 
of the earliest in Ohio, from the old French fort, Junundat, built 
in 1754, up the easterly bank of the Sandusky river, to the 
Wyandot village of Junquindundeh, later Lower Sandusky and 
now Fremont. 

The suggestion has recently been made to preserve the old 
French and Indian trail, later known as the Harrison military 
trail of the War of 1812, from the State Capitol at Columbus,. 
to Lake Erie at Port Clinton and the Camp Perry rifle range of 
the present day, as an automobile highway. Such a road would 
not only be of great utility and pleasure to the automobilists of 
the State, but would also preserve this historic military road made 
so famous by General Harrison, and over which his soldiers of 
the regular army, reinforced by the Ohio militia under Governor 
Meigs and the Kentucky militia under Governor Shelby, marched 
to victory, driving the British and their Indian allies forever 
from Ohio soil. A section of the original Indian trail, over a 





*On this route an enormous flat boulder was passed which was 
named the Harrison rock because of the story that General Harrison 
with the officers of his Staff used it as a mess table on his frequent trips. 
between Fort Seneca and Fort Meigs. Prof. G. F. Wright, president of 
the Ohio Arch. and Hist. Society, visited the rock recently, and found it 
to be 34 feet in circumference and approximately 10x13 feet face, weigh- 
ing some 80 tons. It is of magnesian rock, syenite rather than granite, the 
syenite of Egypt. It belongs to the Laurentian age, the oldest of the 
world and came down from north of Lake Huron. 
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half mile in extent, is preserved through Spiegel Grove. In fact, 
since the agitation for the preservation of this famous Indian trail, 
that portion of it which extends through Spiegel Grove has been 
offered to the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society to be 
forever preserved. This gift ought to serve as an incentive to 
the preservation and marking of the entire trail. 


The gallant defence of Ft. Stephenson by Major George 








INDIANS AT WATERWAY. 


Croghan, 17th U. S. Infantry, with but 160 men against 2,000 
British and Indians under Proctor and Tecumseh, on the 1st and 
2d of August, 1813, was followed by the immediate retreat of 
Proctor’s force of regulars on the ships of Captain Barclay’s 
fleet down the Sandusky river to Lake Erie, where on the toth of 
September Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry captured the entire 
British fleet in the sanguinary battle of Lake Erie. General Har- 
rison ordered his entire command to Ft. Stephenson at Lower 
Sandusky and then marched down the left bank of the river to 
old Ft. Sandusky and across the de Lery portage to Lake Erie. 
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The American commander followed the example of the French: 
expeditions of earlier times and caused the vessels on which his. 
supplies had been brought down the Sandusky river from Ft. 
Stephenson to be hauled across the famous de Lery portage from 
old Ft. Sandusky to the mouth of the Portage river at Lake 
Erie. He further caused the construction of a fence across this 
peninsula by regiments of militia formed in column so as to: 
stretch across from the Sandusky to the Portage rivers. Within 
the Marblehead peninsula thus enclosed, he turned loose the 
several thousand horses of his command to be guarded by a small 
force, while with the remainder of his command he embarked on 
the victorious vessels of Commodore Perry’s 
fleet and started across Lake Erie, making tem- 
porary stops on Put-in-Bay and West Sister 
islands and then landing on the Canadian shore 
opposite Detroit. From this point he marched 
against Proctor and Tecumseh and utterly van- 
quished them in the Battle of the Thames on 
the 5th of October, 1813, Tecumseh himself 
being among the slain. On returning from his 
Canadian campaign most of his troops were 
Major croGHAN. transported across Lake Erie by Perry’s ships,. 

landing at what is now Port Clinton, gathering: 
up their horses and supplies, and taking up their march over: the de 
Lery portage and the old French and Indian trail back through 
Ft. Stephenson to Ft. Seneca. Here many of the militia were 
honorably discharged, and the victorious soldiers of Ohio and. 
Kentucky resumed their march over the old trail to the new 
State Capital at Columbus, 

It is an interesting fact that in the military expeditions of 
the Indians, French, British and Americans, in the “Sandusky 
country,” the British alone used the present day entrance to the 
Sandusky river, through Sandusky bay from Lake Erie. Brad- 
street’s expedition in 1764, in large, unwieldy batteaux carry- 
ing twenty-seven men each, entered Sandusky bay and sailed up 
Sandusky river as far as the lower falls of the Sandusky (now 
Fremont), in his effort to make a juncture with the Bouquet ex- 
pedition which started from Ft. Pitt. He was unable to get his 
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cumbrous batteaux over the low falls and thus it happened that 
he made his westernmost camp at this very point as previously 
narrated. Again the British under Proctor in July, 1813, on the 
ships of Captain Barclay’s fleet, after making a feint against Ft. 
Meigs at the lower rapids of the Maumee, sailed back to Lake 
Erie, around to Sandusky bay and up the Sandusky river. For- 
tunately for Major Croghan, Proctor mistook the wider mouth 
of Muddy Creek for the true channel of the Sandusky, and 
thereby lost a day. However, on the evening of July 31, Proc- 
tor appeared around the bend 
below Brady’s island, of Revo- 
lutionary war fame, near 
which he anchored and disem- 
barked his troops and ar- 
tillery, preparatory to a bom- 
bardment of Ft. Stephenson 
as a preliminary to an assault. 
Cannon and howitzers were 
hauled up from the river and 
fire opened on the devoted 
garrison from the point now 
known as the British Redoubt. 
From this point the fort was 
bombarded until the evening 
of the 2d of August when the 
final assault was made. After 
the disastrous repulse which TECUMSEH. 
followed, Proctor gathered up 
his wounded, burying most of his dead on the banks of the San- ' 
dusky, near the present W. & L. E. R. R. cut, and sailed down the 
river to Lake Erie. He stopped, however, long enough to pillage 
the Whitaker home and destroy the storehouse out of revenge for 
the information alleged to have been given the Americans by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Foulks Whitaker, wife of the first permanent white 
’ settler in Ohio, as detailed later. 

The French, and later the Americans, imitating the Indians, 
employed frailer craft than did the British, and in their expedi- 
tions to and frdm Detroit skirted the islands or hugged the 
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western shore of Lake Erie around to the mouth of the Portage 
river; whence as heretofore shown, the Indians, the numerous 
French expeditions under de Lery and others, and the Americans 
as late as 1813, under General Harrison, used the land portage and 
hauled their boats across to the mouth of the Sandusky. They 
did this rather than risk their frail crafts in the stormy passage 
of forty-five miles around the Marblehead peninsula and up the 
Sandusky bay. 

The best description extant of Major Croghan’s defense of 
Fort Stephenson and of General Harrison’s expedition into Can- 
ada is that contained in “A History of the Late War in the 
Western Country,” by Robert B. McAfee, Lexington, Ky., a 
rare and valuable volume. 


“General Harrison had returned from Cleveland to Lower Sandusky 
(July, 1813) several days before the arrival of the enemy, and received 
at that place from the express the information that Camp Meigs was 
again invested. He then immediately removed his headquarters to Seneca 
town, about nine miles up the Sandusky river, where he constructed a 
fortified camp, having left Major Croghan with 160 regulars in Fort 
Stephenson and taken with him to Seneca about 140 more, under the 
immediate command of Colonel Wells. A few days afterward he was 
reinforced by the arrival of 300 regulars under Colonel Paul, and Colonel 
Ball’s corps of 150 dragoons, which made his whole force at that place 
upwards of 600 strong. He was soon joined also by Generals McArthur 
and Cass; and Colonel Owings with a regiment of 500 regulars from 
Kentucky, was also advancing to the frontiers; but he did not arrive at 
headquarters before the siege of Fort Meigs had been abandoned by the 
enemy. * * * 

“The force which Proctor and Tecumseh brought against us in this 
instance has been ascertained to have been about 5,000 strong. A greater 
number of Indians were collected by them for this expedition than ever 
were assembled in one body on any other occasion during the whole war. 

“Having raised the siege of Camp Meigs, the British sailed round 
into Sandusky bay, whilst a competent number of their savage allies 
marched across through the swamps of Portage River, to co-operate in 
a combined attack at Lower Sandusky, expecting no doubt that General 
Harrison’s attention would be chiefly directed to forts Winchester and 
Meigs. The General however had calculated on their taking this course, 
and had been careful to keep patrols down the bay, opposite the mouth 
of Portage River, where he supposed their forces would debark. 

“Several days before the British had invested Fort Meigs General 
Harrison, with Major Croghan and some other officers, had examined the 
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RUFUS PUTNAM’S MAP, 1804. 


(Map of the State of Ohio, by Rufus Putnam, Surveyor General of the U. S 
Courtesy of the Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland.) 
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heights which surround Fort Stephenson; and as the hill on the opposite 
or southeast side of the river, was found to be the most commanding 
eminence, the General had some thoughts of removing the fort to that 
place, and Major Croghan declared his readiness to undertake the work. 
But the General did not authorize him to do it, as he believed that if 
the enemy intended to invade our territory again, they would do it be- 
fore the removal could be completed. It was then finally concluded, that 
the fort which was calculated for a garrison of only two hundred men, 
could not be defended against the heavy artillery of the enemy; and that 
if the British should approach it by water, which would cause a pre- 
sumption that they had brought their heavy artillery, the fort must be 
abandoned and burned, provided a retreat could be effected with safety. 
In the orders left with Major Croghan it was stated,— ‘Should the 
British troops approach you in force with cannon, and you can discover 
them in time to effect a retreat, you will do so immediately, destroy- 
ing all the public stores. * * * You must be aware that the attempt 
to retreat in the face of an Indian force would be vain. Against such 
an enemy your garrison would be safe, however great the 'number.’” 


On the evening of the 29th, Gen. Harrison received intelli- 
gence by express from Gen. Clay, that the enemy had abandoned 
the seige of Fort Meigs, and as the Indians on that day had 
swarmed in the woods round his camp, he entertained no doubt 
but an immediate attack was intended either on Sandusky or: 
Seneca. He therefore immediately called a council of war, con- 
sisting of McArthur, Cass, Ball, Paul, Wood, Hukill, Holmesand- 
Graham, who were unanimously of the opinion that Fort Stephien- 
son was untenable against heavy artillery, and that as the enemy 
could bring with facility any quantity of battering cannon against 
it, by which it must inevitably. fallf and as it was an unimportant. , 
post, containing nothing the loss of which would be felt by us;: ; 
that the garrison should therefore nat be reinforced but. with- 
drawn and the place destroyed. In pursuance of this decision 
the General immediately despatched the following order to Major ~ 
Croghan: ° 

MAJOR GEORGE CROGHAN, 

“Sir, immediately on receiving this letter, you will abandon Fort 
Stephenson, set fire to it and repair with your command this night to 
headquarters. Cross the river and come up on the opposite side. If 
you should deem and find it impracticable to make good your march 
to this place, take the road to Huron and pursue it with the utmost 
. €ircumspection and despatch.” 
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This order was sent by Mr. Conner and two Indians, who 
lost their way in the dark and did not arrive at Fort Stephenson 
before 11 o’clock the next day. When Major Croghan received 
it, he could not then retreat with safety, as the Indians were hov- 
ering round the fort in considerable force. He called a council 
of his officers, a majority of whom coincided with him in opinion 
that a retreat would be unsafe, and that the post could be main- 
tained against the enemy at least until further instructions could 
be received from headquarters. The major therefore immediately 
returned the following answer: 


“Sir, I have received yours of yesterday, 10 o’clock P. M., ordering 
me to destroy this place and make good my retreat, which was received 
too late to be carried into execution. We have determined to maintain 
this place and by heavens we can.” 


In writing this note Major Croghan had a view to the prob- 
ability of its falling into the hands of the enemy, and on that 
account made use of a stronger language than would otherwise 
have been. consistent with propriety. It reached the General on 
the same day, who did not fully understand the circumstances 
and motives under which it had been dictated. The following 
order was therefore immediately prepared, and sent with Colonel 
Wells in the morning, escorted by Colonel Ball with his corps of 
dragoons : 

“Juty 30, 1813. 


“Sir. — The General has received your letter of this date, informing 
him that you had thought proper to disobey the order issued from this 
office, and delivered to you this morning. It appears that the informa- 
tion which dictated the order was incorrect; and as you did not receive 
it in the night as was expected, it might have been proper that you should 
have reported the circumstance and your situation, before you proceeded 
to its execution. This might have been passed over, but I am directed 
to say to you, that an officer who presumes to aver that he has made 
his resolution and that he will act in direct opposition to the orders 
of his General can no longer be entrusted with a separate command. 
Colonel Wells is sent to relieve you. You will deliver the command to 
him and repair with Col. Ball’s squadron to this place. By command 
etc.; A. H. Holmes, Asst. Adj. General.” 


The squadron of dragoons on this trip met with a party of 
Indians near Lower Sandusky and killed 11 out of 12. The In- 
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‘dians had formed an ambush and fired on the advance guard con- 
‘sisting of a sergeant and five privates. Upon seeing the squadron 
approach they fled, but were pursued and soon overtaken by the 
front squad of Captain Hopkins’s troop. The greater part of 
them were cut down by Colonel Ball and Captain Hopkins with 
his subalterns, whose horses being the fleetest overtook them first. 
The loss on our part was two privates wounded and two horses 


killed. 
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ENLARGED PLAN OF FORT SANDUSKY, REPRODUCED FROM pg LERY 
DRAV/ING. 


Colonel Wells being left in the command of Fort Stephen- 
son, Major Croghan returned with the squadron to headquarters. 
He there explained his motives for writing such a note,--which 
were deemed satisfactory and having remained all night with the 
Genefal who treated him politely, he was permitted to return to 
his command in the morning with written orders similar.to those 
he had received before. 

A reconnoitering party which had been sent from headquart- 
ers to the shore of the lake, about 20 miles distant from Fort 
Stephenson, discovered the approach of the enemy by water on 
the evening of the 31st of July. They returned by the fort, after 
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12 o'clock the next day, and had passed it but a few hours when 
the enemy made their appearance before it. The Indians showed 
themselves first on the hill over the river, and were saluted by a 
6-pounder, the only piece of artillery in the fort, which soon 
caused them to retire. In half an hour the British gunboats came. 
into sight; and the Indian forces displayed themselves in every 
direction, with a view to intercept the garrison should a retreat 
be attempted. The 6-pounder was fired a few times at the gun- 
boats, which was returned by the artillery of the enemy. A land- 
ing of their troops with a 54 inch howitzer was effected about a 
mile below the fort; and Major Chambers accompanied by Dick- | 
son was despatched towards the fort with a flag, and was met on. 
the part of Major Croghan by Ensign Shipp of the 17th Regi- 
ment. After the usual ceremonies Major Chambers observed to: 
Ensign Shipp, that he was instructed by Gen. Proctor to demand 
the surrender of the fort, as he was anxious to spare the effusion 
of human blood, which he could not do, should he be under the: 
necessity of reducing it by the powerful force of artillery, regu- 
lars and Indians under his command. Shipp replied that the com- 
mandant of the fort and its garrison were determined to defend 
it to the last extremity, that no force however great could induce: 
them to surrender, as they were resolved to maintain their post 
or to bury themselves in its ruins. Dickson then said that their 
immense body of Indians could not be restrained from massacring’ 
the whole garrison in case of success—of which we have no 
doubt, rejoined Chambers, as we are amply prepared. Dickson 
then proceeded to remark that it was a pity so fine a young man 
should fall into the hands of the savages — sir, for God’s sake 
surrender, and prevent the dreadful massacre that will be caused! 
by your resistance. Mr. Shipp replied that when the fort was 
taken there would be none to massacre. It will not be given up 
while a man is able to resist. An Indian at this moment came out 
of an adjoining ravine and advancing to the Ensign took hold of 
his sword and attempted to wrest it from him. Dickson inter- 
fered, and having restrained the Indian, affected great anxiety 
to get him safe into the fort. 

The enemy now opened their fire from their 6-pounders in: 
the gunboats and the howitzer on shore, which they continued! 
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through the night with but little intermission and with very little 
effect. The forces of the enemy consisted of about 500 regulars, 
and about 800 Indians commanded by Dickson, the whole being 
commanded by Gen. Proctor in person. Tecumseh was stationed 
on the road to Fort Meigs with a body of 2,000 Indians, expecting 
to intercept a reinforcement on that route. 

Major Croghan through the evening occasionally fired his 6- 
pounder, at the same time changing its place occasionally to induce 
a belief that he had more than one piece. As it produced very little 
execution on the enemy, and he was desirous of saving his ammu- 
nition, he soon discontinued his fire. The enemy had directed 
their fire against the north- 
western angle of the fort 
which induced the command- 
ant to believe that an attempt 
to storm his works would be 
made at that point. In the 
night Captain Hunter was di- 
rected to remove the 6-pound- 
er to a blockhouse from which 
it would rake that angle. By 
great industry and personal 
exertion, Captain Hunter soon 
accomplished this object in secrecy. The embrasure was masked, 
and the piece loaded with a half charge of powder and double 
charge of slugs and grape shot. 





“OLD BETSY.” 


Early in the morning of the second, the enemy opened their 
fire from their howitzer, and three 6-pounders which they had 
landed in the night, and planted in a point of woods about 250 
yards from the fort. In the evening, about 4 o’clock, they concen- 
trated the fire of all their guns on the northwest angle which con- 
vinced Major Croghan that they would endeavor to make a breach 
and storm the works at that point; he therefore immediately had 
that place strengthened as much as possible with bags of flour and 
sand, which were so effectual that the picketing in that place 
sustained no material injury. Sergeant Weaver with five or six 
gentlemen of the Petersburg Volunteers and Pittsburgh Blues, 
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who happened to be in the fort, was entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the 6-pounder. . 


Late in the evening when the smoke of the firing had com- 
pletely enveloped the fort, the enemy proceeded to make the as- 
sault. Two feints were made toward the southern angle, where 
Captain Hunter’s lines were formed; and at the same time a col- 
umn of 350 men was discovered advancing through the smoke, 
within 20 paces of the northwestern angle. A heavy galling fire 





ATTACK ON FORT STEPHENSON. 


of musketry was now opened upon them from the fort which 
threw them into confusion. Colonel Shortt, who headed the prin- 
cipal column soon rallied his men and led them with great bravery 
to the brink of the ditch. After a momentary pause he leaped 
into the ditch, calling to his men te follow him, and in a few 
minutes it was full. The masked porthole was now opened, and 
the 6-pounder, at a distance of 30 feet, poured such destruction 
upon them that but few who had entered the ditch were fortunate 
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enough to escape. A precipitate and confused retreat was the 
immediate consequence, although some of the officers attempted 
to rally their men. The other column which was led by Colonel 
Warburton and Major Chambers, was also routed in confusion 
by a destructive fire from the line commanded by Captain Hunter. 
The whole of them fled into the adjoining wood, beyond the : 
reach of our small arms. During the assault, which lasted half 
an hour, the enemy kept up an incessant fire from their howitzer 
and five 6-pounders. They left Colonel Shortt, a lieutenant and 
25 privates dead in the ditch; and the total number of prisoners. 











FORT SANDUSKY AND ENVIRONS. 


taken was 26, most of them badly wounded. Major Muir was 
knocked down in the ditch, and lay among the dead, till the dark- 
ness of the night enabled him to escape in safety. The loss of 
the garrison was one killed and 7 slightly wounded. The total 
loss of the enemy could not be less than 150 killed and wounded. 

When night came on, which was soon after the assault, the 
wounded in the ditch were in a desperate situation. Complete 
relief could not be brought to them by either side with any degree 
of safety. Major Croghan however relieved them as much as . 
possible — he contrived to convey them water over the picketing 
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in buckets, and a ditch was opened under the pickets through 
which those who were able and willing were encouraged to crawl 
into the fort. All who were able preferred of course to follow 
their defeated comrades, and many others were carried from the 
vicinity of the fort by the Indians, particularly their own killed 
and wounded; and in the night about 3 o’clock the whole British 
and Indian force commenced a disorderly retreat. So great was 
their precipitation, that they left a sail boat containing some 
clothing and a considerable quantity of military stores; and on 
the next day 70 stand of arms and some braces of pistols were 
picked up around the fort. Their hurry and confusion was caused 
by the apprehension of an attack from Gen. Harrison, of whose 
position and force they had probably received an exaggerated 
account, 
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FORT SANDUSKY. 
General Harrison to Governor Meigs. 


HEADQUARTERS, SENECA Town, 2d August, 1813. 
“Dear Sir: 

The enemy have been, since last evening, before Lower Sandusky, 
and are battering it with all their might. Come on, my friend, as quickly 
as possible, that we may relieve the brave fellows who are defending it, 
I had ordered it to be abandoned. The order was not obeyed. I know 
it will be defended to the last extremity; for earth does not hold a set 
of finer fellows than Croghan and his officers. I shall expect you to- 
morrow certainly. Yours, etc., 

Wm. H. Harrison 
[Governor Shelby.] 
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HEADQUARTERS, SENECA, 12 Sept., 1813. 


“You will find arms at Upper Sandusky; also a considerable quan- 
tity at Lower Sandusky. I set out from this place in an hour. Our fleet 
has beyond all doubt met that of the enemy. The day before yesterday 
an.incessant and tremendous cannonading was heard in the. direction 
of Malden by a detachment of troops coming from Fort Meigs. It 
lasted two hours. I am all anxiety for the result. There will be no 
occasion for your halting here. Lower Sandusky affords fine grazing. 
With respect to a station for your horses, there is the best in the world 
immediately at the place of embarkation. The Sandusky Bay, Lake Erie,. 
and Portage river form between them a peninsula, the isthmus of which 
is only a mile and a half across. A fence of that length, and a sufficient 
guard left there, would make all the horses of the army safe. It would 
enclose fifty or sixty thousand acres, in which are many cultivated fields, 
which have been abandoned and are now grown up with the finest grass. 
Your sick had better be left at Upper Sandusky or here. 

Harrison.” 


Within half an hour after the above tetter was written, the 
general received the following laconic note from the commodore, 
by express from Lower Sandusky: 


“U. S. Bric NIAGARA, OFF THE WESTERN SISTER, ETCc., 
September 10, 1813. 


“Dear GENERAL— We have met the enemy and they are ours—- 
two ships, two brigs, one schooner and a sloop. ' 
“Yours with great respect and esteem, 
Otiver Hazarp Perry.” 


The exhilarating news set Lower Sandusky and camp Seneca 
in an uproar of tumultuous joy. The general immediately pro- 
ceeded to the former place, and issued his orders, for the move- 
ment of the troops, and transportation of the provisions, military 
stores, etc., to the margin of the lake, preparatory to their em- 
barkation. : 

In bringing down the military stores and provisions from 
the posts on the Sandusky river, to the vessels in the lake, a short 
land carriage became necessary to expedite the embarkation. 
The peninsula formed by the Sandusky Bay on the right and by 
the Portage river and Lake Erie on the left, extending between 
fifteen and twenty miles from the anchorage of the shipping in 
the mouth of the Portage; at which place the isthmus on which 
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the army was encamped was less than two miles across from one 
river to the other. The boats in going round the peninsula to 
the shipping, would have to travel upward of forty miles, and to 
be exposed to the dangers of the lake navigation. It was there- 
fore deemed the most safe and expeditious to transport the stores 
and drag the boats across the isthmus, which was accomplished 
between the 15th and 2oth of the month, whilst the army was 
detained in making other necessary arrangements, 

The Kentucky troops were encamped across the narrowest 
part of the isthmus, above the place of embarkation; and each 
regiment was ordered to construct a strong fence of brush and 
fallen timber in front of its encampment, which extended when 
finished, from Portage River to Sandusky River. Within this en- 
closure their horses were turned loose to graze on ample pastures 
of excellent grass. The preparations for the expedition being 
‘nearly completed, it became necessary to detail a guard to be left 
for the protection of the horses. The commandants of regiments 
were ordered by the governor to detach one-twentieth part of their 
commands for this service; and Colonel Christopher Rife was 
designated as their commander. In furnishing the men, many 
of the colonels had to resort to a draft, as volunteers to stay on 
this side the lake could not be obtained. ; 

On the 2oth, Gen. Harrison embarked with the regular troops 
under Generals McArthur and Cass, and arrived the same day 
at Put-in-Bay in Bass Island, and about 10 miles distant from 
the point of embarkation. Next morning the governor (Shelby) 
sailed with a part of his troops, having ordered Major General 
Desha to remain at Portage and bring up the rear, which he per- 
formed with great alacrity and vigilance. On that and the suc- 
ceeding day all the militia arrived at Bass Island. Colonel Rife 
was left in command at Portage, with Doctor Maguffin as his 
surgeon. The whole army remained on Bass Island on the 24th, 
waiting for the arrival of all necessary stores aa provisions at 
that place. 

On the 25th, the whole army moved to the Middle Sister, a 
small island containing about five or six acres of ground, which 
was now crowded with men, having about 4,500 upon it. Whilst 
the transport vessels were bringing up the military stores and 
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provisions on the 26th, Gen. Harrison sailed with Commodore 
Perry in the Ariel to reconnoitre off Malden, and ascertain a suit- 
able point on the lake shore for the debarkation of his troops. 
On Monday the 27th, the whole army was embarked early in 
the day, and set sail from the Middle Sister for the Canada shore, 
Gen. Harrison having previously circulated a general order among 
the troops in which he exhorted them to remember the fame of 
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their ancestors and the justice of the cause in wnich they were 
engaged. y 

Soon after the British force had surrendered and it was 
discovered that the Indians were yielding on the left, Gen Har- 
rison ordered Major Payne to pursue Gen. Proctor with a part 
of his battalion. * * * But Proctor was not to be taken. 
His guilty conscience had told him that his only chance for safety 
from the vengeance of those whose countrymen he had murdered 





SPIEGEL GROVE. RESIDENCE OF THE LATE PRESIDENT R. B. HAYES. 


lay in the celerity of his flight. The pursuers, however, at last 
pressed him so closely that he was obliged to abandon the ‘road, 
and his carriage and sword were captured by the gallant Major 
Wood. Six pieces of brass artillery were taken, three of whick 
had been captured in the-Revolution at Saratoga and York, and 
surrendered again by Hull in Detroit. 
ve 

Lieut-Colonel Eleazer Wood was one of the first graduates 
of the military academy at West Point, 1806, and was a dis- 


2743 
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tinguished engineer. In 1812 he built the fort at Lower San- 
dusky, which was later named after Col. Stephenson, and was so 
gallantly defended by Major George Croghan on the 2d of 
-August, 1813. He was also the engineer who planned Fort Meigs 
in 1813, and participated most gallantly in its siege and also in 
the Battle of the Thames. He was killed September 17, 1814. 

Proctor’s carriage, captured by Major Wood, was brought 
to Lower Sandusky, and for many years was shown upon all 
public occasions as one of the trophies of the war, second in 
interest only to “Old Betsy.” 

One of the “six pieces of brass artillery’. referred to above, 
is now one of the most cherished relics in the-museum on -Fort 
Stephenson. It is a handsome brass piece, evidently a-French 
gun originally, as it has near its muzzle the royal cipher of King 
Louis of France. It was presented to King George of England, 
or was captured by him, and has the monogram G.’R., with the 
‘crown, near its base. It was captured from the British under 
‘Burgoyne at Saratoga, and in-common with other trophies was 
elaborately inscribed, as capturéd by Benedict Arnold: 





TAKEN AT THE STORM OF 
THE BRITISH LINE NEAR SARATOGA, 
By? 


eee eee ee eeeeeee 


October 7, 1777. 











After Benedict Arnold turned traitor at West Point, his 
name was carefully erased from all trophies. This gun was one 
of the number so ignominously surrendered at Detroit by Gen. 
Hull, August 16, 1812, to the British Major General Brock. After 
being captured for the second time from the British under Proctor, 
by the Americans under Gen. Harrison at the Battle of the 
Thames, October 5, 1813; it was retired from active service and 
has now for more than twenty-five years been an object of the 
greatest interest in the museum on the site of old Fort Stephenson. 


-) 
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The first permanent white settlers in Ohio were James 
Whitaker and Elizabeth Foulks, who were captured in western 
Pennsylvania in 1774 and 1776 respectively, by the Wyandot 
Indians, by whom they were adopted and taken to Lower San- 
dusky, now Fremont, Ohio, where they were brought together 
as adopted members of the Wyandot tribe. They were married 
in Detroit, in 1781, and returned to a tract of land which had 
been given to them by the Wyandots on the Sandusky River, 
three miles below the lower rapids known as Lower Sandusky. 
Here they lived and raised a family of eight children. One 
of their grandchildren and several great grandchildren are resi- 
dents of Fremont and vicinity. 

James Whitaker, who became an Indian trader, died in 1804, 
at Upper Sandusky, where he had a store; but his remains were 
brought to his home established in’1781, where he was buried on 
a tract originally given him as a wedding gift by the Indians, 
which tract, containing 1280 acres, was set aside to his widow 
by the treaty made at Fort Industry, September 29, 1817. His 
tombstone was brought from the old Whitaker farm and placed 
in Birchard Library, just one hundred years after its erection 


' over his grave. It bears the following inscription : 





_IN MEMORY OF 
JAMES WHITACRE 
WHO DIED 
Dec. 17, 1804 
In the 48th year of his age.* 











The Whitaker Reserve is of especial interest to the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution owing to the fact that Major 
Nathan Goodale, one of the most gallant officers of the Revolu- 
tionary army, who emigrated to Marietta with the Ohio Company 
was buried there. Major Goodale was a native of Brookfield, 


*For a full account of James Whitaker and his family, see Ohio. 
Arch. & Hist. So. Quarterly, January, 1907. 
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Mass., but joined the Ohio Company in 1788. He removed to 
Belpre, near Marietta, in 1789, where he was captured March 
I, 1793, while working on his farm within fifty rods of the garri- 
son, by eight Wyandot Indians, who hurried him off toward 
Detroit, in. order to secure a large ransom. While en route, near 
Lower Sandusky, he fell ill and could not travel. The Whitakers 
learning of his condition took him to their home, where Mrs. 
Whitaker carefully nursed him until he finally died and was prob- 
ably buried in what afterward became the Whitaker family grave- 
yard. Mrs. Whitaker said that “the Indians left him at her 
house where he died of a disease like pleurisy without having re- 
ceived any very ill usage from his captors other than the means 
necessary to prevent his escape.” 


On “Croghan Day,” 1885, the Sandusky County Soldiers’ 
Monument in Fort Stephenson Park, Fremont, Ohio, was un- 
veiled, with Gen. Rutherford B. Hayes, late President of the 
United States, as presiding officer. Before presenting the speak- 
ers of the day, he read numerous letters of regret, among which 
was one from Gen. W. T. Sherman, which contained the follow- 
ing interesting statement as to the importance of the victory 
gained by Croghan: . 

“The defense of Fort Stephenson, by Croghan and his gallant little 
band, was the necessary precursor to Perry’s victory on the Lake, and 
of General’ Harrison’s triumphant victory at the battle of the Thames. 


These assured to our immediate ancestors the mastery of the Great 
West, and from that day to this the west has been the bulwark of this 
nation. 

“The occasion is worthy a monument to the skies, and nothing 
could be more congenial to me personally than to assist, but, as I hope 
I have demonstrated, it is impossible.” 


On “Croghan Day,” 1906, the remains of Colonel Croghan 
were reinterred at the base of the Soldiers’ Monument. The 
grave was covered with a large block of Quincy granite bearing 
this inscription : 

George Croghan 
Major 17th U. S. Infantry, 
Defender of Fort Stephenson, 
August Ist and 2d, 1813. 
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Born Locust Grove, Ky., Nov. 15, 1791. 
Died New Orleans, La., Jan. 8, 1849, 
Colonel Inspector General 
United States Army. 
Remains removed from 
Croghan Family Burying Ground, 
Locust Grove, Ky., 

August 2, 1906. 


Two cannon and a commemorative tablet mark the spot from 
which the British cannon bombarded Fort Stephenson. 
The tablet reads as follows: 


Near this spot 
British cannon from Commodore Barclay’s fleet bombarded 
Major Croghan in Fort Stephenson August 1, and 2, 1813. 
General Proctor attempted to capture the fort by assault with 
his Wellington vetérans, assisted by Indians under Tecumseh. 
Major Croghan with only 160 men and one cannon 
“Old Betsy,” repulsed the assault. 
The British retreated to their ships with many killed and wounded, 
but leaving Lt. Col. Shortt, Lieut. Gordon 
and 25 soldiers of the 41st regiment dead in the ditch. 
Commodore Barclay was wounded and with his entire fleet including 
the cannon used against Fort Stephenson was captured by 
Commodore Perry at the battle of Lake Erie, Sept. 10, 1813. 
General Proctor, with his British regulars, was defeated and 
Tecumseh with many of his Indians, was killed by 
General Harrison at the battle of the Thames, Oct. 5, 1813. 
Major Croghan was awarded a gold medal and each 
of his officers a sword by the Congress of the United States 
for gallantry in the defense of Fort Stephenson. 
Erected by the George Croghan Chapter, D. A. R. 


A pretty little scene links that battle of nearly a century ago 
with our own present. A group of distinguished visitors one day 
entered the Blue Room of the White House, at Washington, un- 
announced, during the administration of President Hayes, and 
were surprised to find the beautiful mistress of the house sitting 
on the floor, needle and thread in hand, while before her half 
reclining on the central divan, sat an old soldier in the uniform ~ 
of an ordnance sergeant of the United States Army. 

The callers, who were Sir Edward Thornton, the British 
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Minister, with some English friends, were about to retire, when 
the lady looked up from her work, saw them, and laughingly 
called them to stay. She rose from the floor, shook hands warmly 
with the old soldier, and assuring him that his uniform was now 
perfect, handed him over to the care of her son, 

The lady was our own Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes, and the old 
soldier was Ordnance Sergeant William Gaines, U. S. Army, re- 
tired, the last survivor of the gallant defenders of Fort Stephen- 
son, who, after an active service of over 51 years, had become an 
inmate of the Soldiers’ Home in Washington as a reward for his 
long service in the regular army. A full dress uniform for an 
ordnance sergeant was purchased and ordered sent to the White 
House, so that a photograph in uniform could be taken of the old 
soldier. To his great distress he discovered that the sergeant’s 
stripes, indicative of his rank, had not been attached to the seam 
of his trousers, but had been sent loose to be used at the wearer’s 
discretion. 

Mrs. Hayes, who had come down to greet him in the Blue 
Room, learning the cause of his distress, at once sent for needle 
and thread, saying she would herself stitch them on. She was 
just finishing the task, sitting on the floor with the old soldier 
standing before her, when the British Minister and his guests 
entered, and caught the charming picture to carry away to their 
English home. 

The great love which Mrs, Hayes bore for the Amer- 
ican soldier was one of the characteristics of her life. The 
beautiful young wife and mother of but thirty years, was “the 
mother of.the regiment” to her husband’s old regiment, the 23d 
Ohio Infantry, from the breaking out of the war until the day of 
her death, nearly 30 years later, when the survivors acted as a 
guard of honor at her funeral in Spiegel Grove. Her sympa- 
thetic care for the wounded was commemorated in the oil paint- 
ing placed in the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home at Xenia, and typified 
her devoted service in the hospitals after the bloody Antietam 
campaign in which her own husband was so severely wounded. 

I feel sure that a principal pleasure of your conference so- 
journ in Fremont is the picture you will carry away of the beauti- 
ful home at Spiegel Grove, the home of our loved and honored 
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citizens, Rutherford Birchard Hayes and Lucy Webb Hayes. The 
hospitality of the Hayes home is proverbial, and many distin- 
guished persons have shared it before you. Many of these are 
recalled to the visitor by the giant oaks, the graceful elm, the 
beautiful maple and the sturdy hickory, which bear the names of 
the more prominent of General Hayes’ comrades in arms, or in 
the executive office in Washington, who have been visitors at 
this beautiful home. Almost every object in it is historic or stor- 
ied. Its library of Americana is one of the finest extant. The 
grove in which it stands is a primeval forest, full of legends of 
the Indians and their captives, and frontiersmen and soldiers of 
the early wars. The noble old mansion and its grounds will, 
we hope, long remain as a typical American home of the latter 
half of the 19th century, and as a lasting memorial to our most 
honored citizens. 





The patriotic city of Fremont, at the request of the local 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution, has placed 
an historical tablet at the station of each of the steam railroads 
passing through that historic city. While few if any cities in 
Ohio can present so historically interesting a Tablet, yet the cus- 
tom is well worth following. The Tablet reads: 


FREMONT, 
County Seat of Sandusky County, Ohio 
The JUNQUINDUNDEH of the Indians, and 
the LOWER SANDUSKY of the Revolutionary War and the 
War of 1812. 
An old NEUTRAL TOWN of the ERIES used as a refuge on 
the destruction of the HURON Confederacy by the IROQUOIS in 1650. 
Westermost point reached by the BRITISH and COLONIAL 
TROOPS from New York, New Jersey and Connecticut under ISRAEL 
PUTNAM in BRADSTREET’S Expedition against Pontiac in 1764. 
A BRITISH POST established here during the REVOLUTION- 
ARY WAR 
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DANIEL BOONE, SIMON KENTON, the Moravians HECKE- 
WELDER and ZEISBERGER, and over 1000 whites held here as 
PRISONERS by the Indians. 


FORT STEPHENSON built in 1812, and gallantly defended by 
Major GEORGE CROGHAN, 17th U. S. Infantry, with 160 men, 
against 2000 British and Indians under PROCTOR and TECUMSEH, 
Aug. Ist and 2d, 1813. 

SPIEGEL GROVE, the home of RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, 

19th President of the United States. 











WASHINGTON’S “TOUR TO THE OHIO” AND ARTICLES 
OF “THE MISSISSIPPI! COMPANY.”* 





Introduction and Notes by Archer Butler Hulbert, Author of “Washington 
and the West,” “‘ Historic Highways,” Etc. 





It is always interesting to recall that the earliest accurate 
account of the Ohio Valley is from the pen of Washington. 
This account is found in two manuscripts, now preserved in the 
Library of Congress, one of which is entitled “Remarks & 
Occurr® in October”; when November came it is noted only by 
the words “November Ist”; the other manuscript is inscribed 
“Where & how—my time is—Spent.’’ The former document is 
the elaborated journal of Washington’s tour of 1770 and the latter 
is a mere outline, such as he always kept, of each day’s affairs. The 
more formal journal was damaged and the entries for about a 
week have never been published, nor has the journal been edited 
in any part. The smaller diary of the two has never been pub- 
lished. The two together are here reproduced, together with the 
articles of the “Mississippi Company,” never printed before, 
which are.in Washington’s handwriting and are also preserved 
in the Library of Congress. 

The “Remarks” have been printed in part in the Writings 
of Washington by Sparks and Ford; also in the Old South 
Leaflets, as well as independently, under the title of “A Tour to 
the Ohio.” It will be found possible, with the help of the daily 
account in the lesser record, to fill up quite completely the days- 
which were partially destroyed. As these days included much 
of the return trip up the Ohio even a fragmentary account of: 
them has its value to many. 

As a preface to the reading of this little collection of Wash-- 
ingtonia, relating so intimately to Ohio, it is proper to review 





*In the identification of points mentioned in Washington’s journal 
the editor has been largely assisted by Edgar Chew Sweeney. 
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Washington’s relations to the West and the causes which led to 
the tour under consideration. 

From any standpoint, it must be considered a strange Provi- 
dence that led Martha Washington to turn her young son’s eyes 
from the sea, where the romance of his brother’s career under 
Admiral Vernon had attracted them, to those darkling forests 
that stretched illimitably away to the westward of their Virginia 
home. By no other act could that mother have so fitted her- 
boy to be, in a real sense never appreciated by those who use the 
expression so often and so flippantly, the “Father of his country” ; 
for there was never a time when Washington was more truly the 
Father of the young lad of a Republic as in those strange, black 
twenty-one years between the opening of the old French War at 
Fort Necessity in 1754, and that day in 1775 when the boy came 
to man’s estate and America stepped forth to take a place among 
the nations of the world. 

For if you could measure in grains and ounces the sum 
total of Washington’s heart-interests, or reckon in actual minutes 
the time he gave to the consideration of the plans and hopes and 
dreams that held his heart — omitting the seven years he gave 
so faithfully to the single thought of emancipation —I believe 
that next to his family and friends would appear his extraordinary 
interest in what we may term the Western problem, to which his. 
mother first turned his attention in 1747. 

The story of the young surveyor’s experiences we have 
from his own pen; yet there is much to read between the lines. 
of that boyish diary; he learned the Indians, who were to play 
so important a part in the old French War; he saw the fertility 
of the glades and river-lands, which were slight but genuine 
prophecies of the richness of the lands farther west; he saw the 
rivers themselves which were to become the first commercial 
highways to bind together distant commonwealths with bands 
strong as tempered steel in a day when men looked upon the 
Alleghenies as prohibitive barriers to empire. Then, in rapid 
order, came the appointment of Washington as one of Virginia’s. 
adjutants-general over the portion of his colony he now was 
beginning to know. The mission to the French forts on the 
Allegheny River in 1753-4 brought him first into the Mississippi 
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drainage area — and how little the lad dreamed that this was 
but one of six visits into that region! The next year he led his 
little force to Fort Necessity and precipitated the first skirmish in 
the war by which England should obtain.the mastery of the con- 
tinent. In the next year he came again with the insolent, bull- 
dog Braddock to the ford of the Monongahela and the death- 
trap beyond. In 1758 he came again with the heroic, dying 
Forbes to a conquest of Fort Duquesne. 

As a result of these military expeditions westward, but one 
tangible tie can be discovered to bind in any way the future fate 
of the West with this name of Washington. So slothful was Vir- 
ginia to furnish men for the Virginia Regiment which Washington 
was to lead to Fort Necessity in 1754, that Governor Dinwiddie 
was compelled to offer bounties in western land to all who would 
enlist for the campaign. Such is the vital connection between the 
tour of 1770 and this bounty-land offer made in 1754, that it is 
necessary to quote it in full, as nothing save the reading of the 
Governor’s actual promise can give one a proper conception of the 
feelings of those, Washington among them, who had the temerity 
to take him at his word. The proclamation read: 

“Virginia ss. 
By the Hon. Robert Dinwiddie, Esq.; His Majesty’s Lieutenant- 

Governor, and Commander-in-Chief of this Dominion 


A PROCLAMATION. 


For Encouraging Men to enlist in His Majesty’s Service for the Defense 
and Security of this Colony. 


WHEREAS it is determined that a Fort be immediately built on the 
River Ohio, at the Fork of Monongahela, to oppose any further Encroach- 
ments, or hostile Attempts of the French, and the Indians in their interest, 
and for the Security and Protection of his Majesty’s Subjects in this 
Colony; and as it is absolutely necessary that .a sufficient Force should 
be raised to erect and support the same: For an Encouragement to all 
who shall voluntarily enter into the said Service, I do hereby notify and 
promise, by and with the Advice and Consent of his Majesty’s Council. 
of this Colony, that over and above their Pay, Two Hundred Thousand 
Acres of his Majesty’s the King of Great Britains Lands, on the East 
Side of the River Ohio, within this Dominion, One Hundred Thousand 
Acres whereof to be contiguous to the said Fort, and the other Hundred 
Thousand Acres to be on, or near the River (Ohio) shall be laid off and 
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granted to such Persons, who by their voluntary Engagement, and good 
Behaviour in the said Service, shall deserve the same. And I further 
promise, that the said Lands shall be divided amongst them immediately 
after the Performance of the said Service, in a proportion due to their 
respective merit, as shall be represented to me by their Officers, and held 
and enjoyed by them without paying any Rights, and also free from the 
Payment of Quit-rents, for the Term of Fifteen Years. And I do 
appoint this Proclamation to be read and published at the Court-Houses, 
Churches and Chapels in each County within this Colony, and that the 
Sheriffs take Care the same be done accordingly. 


Given at the Council Chamber in Williamsburg, on the 19th 
Day of February, in the 27th Year of his Majesty’s Reign, Annoque 
Domini, 1754. 

Rosert DINWwInpDIE. 
GOD SAVE THE KING.* 


But it is oftentimes the intangible, rather than the tangible, 
that awakens and keeps awake interest; I cannot believe Wash- 
ington’s lively interest in the West can be explained wholly by 
the sordid argument that his heart was where his landed treasure 
was. This may have been true at first; it was probably true, 
now, as he retires, seemingly, from public view in 1759 to Mount 
Vernon and marries, that his inheritance in western bounty: 
forest-land was the cord that bound him to the land where his 
boyhood battles had been fought. I am sure that it took some- 
thing more than merely this claim to a few thousand vague acres 
of land to give the wide-awake man an enthusiastic desire to . 
obtain a, larger acreage, especially in a day when most people 
probably held those bounty claims to be of uncertain, if not 
trifling, value. It is easy to praise a Boone or Harrod for going 
romantically westward in those early days to enjoy the fruits 
of the eager chase and the glimpses of primeval forest, where 
courage and resourcefulness were needed; it was not quite sO. 
romantic to pay cash down for a royal governor’s vague promise 
of a tract of bounty-land. Yet faith in the West, as shown by 
the purchases Washington soon began to make, was a faith! 
uinkriown among the land hunters. This belief in the great 
future of the trans-Allegheny land, now showed itself, this early, 
in the heart of Washington, and it is vastly more interesting 


*N. Y. Col. Mss. LXXVIII, 68. 
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than any record of his possessions; for in his case it was a mar- 
velously precious inspiration that was contagious ; it meant some- 
thing to have a man of his standing desire to own land in that 
country of which Thomas Jefferson is said to have remarked 
that he knew little and cared less. 

How rapidly Washington began to acquire land we cannot 
know with perfect accuracy ; his attention must have been devoted 
very seriously to the western problem, however, throughout those 
first two or three years of married life, 1760-1761-1762, for, in 
1763, we find him chief promotor of what he named the “Mis- 
sissippi Land Company”, which should secure a tract of land on 
the Ohio or Mississippi Rivers for speculative purposes 

The Ohio Company to which Washington’s brothers be- 
longed, and which had been a factor in precipitating the French 
War, was leading a feeble existence; it had not complied with the 
stipulation of its charter, namely, to place one hundred families 
on its 200,000-acre grant between the Monongahela and Great 
Kanawha Rivers. At the close of the war in 1760 a reorganiza- 
tion of the company was unsuccessfully essayed — unsuccessful 
because of the conflicting claims of parties seeking western lands; 
the soldiers of the Virginia Regiment had bounty claims that 
conflicted with the Ohio Company grant; in 1763 a new company 
which later received what was called the “Walpole Grant” was 
being promoted; and in the face of all this story of conflicting 
claims and counter-claims, the British ministry proposed to keep 
settlers from crossing the mountains at all, a policy that 
culminated in the burlesque Proclamation of 1763. ; 

It was just four months before this proclamation was pro- 
mulgated that Washington’s Mississippi Company was formed; 
the result must have been the work of some months, probably 
years, for it was too comprehensive in character to have been the 
outgrowth of any impromptu gathering. As the Articles of this 
Mississippi Company have never been published, and as the doc- 
ument throws an interesting light on Washington’s speculations 
in land, they are here reproduced. Not the least interesting mat- 
ter touched upon is that which limits the stockholders to residents 
of Virginia and Maryland, especially to one who recalls: the bit- 
ter factional fight between Washington, on the one side; and 
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General Forbes, on the other, in 1758, which led the English 
general to say with some heat that Washington’s behavior ‘“‘was 
in no ways like a soldier.”"* In fact, I do not think it would be - 
difficult to show that the Mississippi Company was the crystal- 
ization of the sentiment expressed on the part of Washington 
and his fellow-Virginians against the opening of that very Penn- 
sylvania Road. “By a very unguarded letter of Col. Washing- 
ton’s that accidentally fell into my hands,” wrote Forbes to Col. 
Bouquet, August 9, 1758, “I am now at the bottom of their 
scheme against this new road, a scheme that I think was a shame 
for any officer to be concerned in—- but more of this at our 
meeting.” + It is plain on the face of this manuscript that Penn- 
sylvanians or others were to be debarred from controlling the 
Mississippi Company, which is as interesting, in its way, as the 
fact that, about a century later Pennsylvania forbade the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railway to enter the state. 
The articles of the Mississippi Company read: 


“We whose names are underwritten do agree to form a Body of 
Adventurers by the name of the Mississippi Company, with a view to 
explore and settle some Tracts of Land upon the Mississippi and its 
Waters; and the better to succeed in this design have determined on the 
‘following Rules and Regulations 

First it is proposed that the Company shall consist of Fifty Members 
and no more, who are to contribute equally towards the expence of sending 
an Agent to England to obtain from the Crown a Grant of Lands on the 
Mississippi aforesaid and its Waters to the amount and upon the terms 
hereafter mentioned. 

Ist. Every single Adventurer to have 50,000 Acres of Land for 

a share. 

2 The Land to lye on the Mississippi and its Waters. 

8 The Settlement to be protected from the Insults of the Savages, 
by the assistance of His Majesty’s Forces disposed of in such 
manner as the Ministry shall think proper. 

4 The Lands to be obtained if possible clear of all Composition, 
Money, Expences and Quit Rents for the space of twelve Years 
or longer upon Condition that we settle the same in that time 
if not interrupted by the Savages. 

That the Subscribers begin to sollicit the Grant without further 


*See the author’s Old Glade Road (Historic Highways, V) 81-123. 
f Id. 135-6. 
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delay before the number to be admitted is made up; and the Adventurers 
who join to be liable for an equal share of all expences incurred. 

That the Lands obtained by such Grant be now held in Jointenancy 
but that every adventurer hold his respective share to himself and his 
Heirs in Fee simple, any thing in the said Grant to the Contrary not- 








withstanding. : 
That a General Meeting of the Company be annually had on the 
day of at , and to consist of a Majority of the 


Members residing in Virginia and Maryland who shall have power and 
Authority to determine by a Majority of the Members so met all matters 
relative to the purposes for which the Company is instituted And to make 
such Rules and Regulations as they shall from time to time think expedient 
and for the Interest of the common cause Provided that if any Member 
of the Company residing in Great Britain or any other part of the World 
shall at any General Meeting of the Company happen to be present it 
shall be lawful for such Member to Vote at such Meeting 

Whereas it will be highly necessary to preserve Order and Decency 
at the General Meetings of the said Company; It is agreed that the 
Majority of the Company shall choose a President who is to preside for 
that Meeting only and to have the casting Vote in case of a Division And 
the President so chosen shall collect the Votes of the Members present 
whose Orders and Resolutions shall be entered in a Book to be kept for 
that purpose, and shall be absolutely conclusive on the said Company. 

That it shall be in the power of the said Company from time to 
time at a general Meeting as aforesaid to direct and appoint any Sum and 
Sums of money that they shall judge necessary for the purposes for which 
this Company is instituted to be paid into the hands of the Treasurer for 
the time being by every particular Member, which Sum and Sums of 
Money the’ Subscribers to bind themselves their Heirs, Executors and 
Administrators to pay into the hands of such Treasurer at the times to be 
appointed for the payment of the same Provided that if any Member or 
Members shall neglect or refuse to pay into the hands of the said 
Treasurer upon demand or shall fail to pay down to him at the next 
general Meeting of the Company the full sum with legal Interest thereon 
from the time of the demand so made the said delinquent shall forfeit all 
Right Title and Interest in the said Company and be no longer deemed q 
Member thereof. | 

The said Company at the first general meeting to be had shall appoint 
a Treasurer out of their Number who shall immediately on his appoint- 
ment and before he is admitted to Act in that Office enter into Bond with 
two or More good and sufficient Securities to the said Company by the 
name of the Mississippi Company for the just and faithful performance 
of his Office of Treasurer and shall also make Oath that he will execute 
the same with justice and punctuality; which said Treasurer shall also 
Act to the said Company as Clerk or Secretary and shall act in the 
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Capacity of Clerk and Treasurer one Year and from thence to the next 
meeting of the Company and no longer And shall be allowed by the said 
Company for his Services five per Centum for all Moneys that shall pass 
through his hands. 

A Committee of Ten Members to be chosen by the Company five of 
which shall be a sufficient number to do business who shall meet twice a 
year (to wit) on the day of and on the day of 
or oftener as the exigencies of the Company shall require upon notice 
of such extraordinary meeting being published in the Virginia and Mary- 
land Gazette by one or more of the Members of the Committee And it 
shall be lawful for any Member of the said Company that shall happen 
to be present at such Committees tho’ not nominated as one of the 
Committee to vote at such Meeting Provided nevertheless that the 
Treasurer for the time being shall have no Right to vote at ye meeting 
of such Committees. 

Such Committee shall have power to put in Execution such Plans as 
shall be laid down by a General meeting of the Company and apply the 
moneys raised by the said Company for the effecting such Plans. 

The Treasurer and Secretary of the Company aforesd shall act as 
Clerk or Secretary to the Committee and shall enter all the Orders of 
the said Committee in a Book to be kept for that purpose 

That no Member shall have a Right to dispose of his share without 
first acquainting the Company at a General meeting and giving the 
Company the preference of purchasing 

If any of the Members of the said Company shall hereafter sell and 
dispose of his whole share to{divers Persons he shall lose his Right of 
voting in the said Company and it shall be in the power of the said 
Company to choose which of the said Purchasers they shall most approve 
to be a member of the said Company, no more than one Vote being to be 
allowed for one share But if any member shall dispose of only part of 
his share he shall not lose his Right of Voting at any meeting of the 
said Company, any thing to the contrary of this and the foregoing cause 
seeming to the contrary thereof notwithstanding. 

It shall not be lawful for any Member of the said Company pur- 
chasing the share or shares of any other Member or Member’s thereof 
to have more than one Vote. 

In testimony whereof we have hereunto set our hands this 3d day 
of June 1763. 








Francis LicHtroot LEE, RosBerT BRENT, 

Jno AuGE WASHINGTON, WiLL1AM BEALE JuN», 
ANTHONY STEWART, Henry FitzHvuGH, 
RicHD PARKER, RicHArpD HENry LEE, 
Rosert Woopprop, TuHo® Lup: Lee, 
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Wru1AM LEE, WILLIAM BROCKENBROUGH, 
PrESLEY THORNTON, WruiaAM FitzHuGH, 
Wi1.1AM Boots, GD WASHINGTON. 


Tuo’ BuLuitt, 


Four months later the Proclamation of 1763 was issued 
(October) and seems to have quieted temporarily everything of 
an organized nature so far as western land speculation was con- 
cerned ; it could not, however, stop the rush of pioneers across 
the mountains, nor the activities of favorites who were in a posi- 
tion to speculate, like George Croghan; nor could it abrogate in 
any way the bounty-land claims held by Washington and his of- 
ficers and men of the Virginia Regiment. Nor could it stop 
the explorations of speculators’ agents—and it was to one of 
these enterprising pioneers, who was already located in the West, 
a comrade of the late war, Captain William Crawford, settled at 
what is now New Haven, Pa., that Washington now turned to 
carry out his plan of securing more western land. Washington’s 
original letter to Crawford is dated at Mount Vernon, September 
21, 1767. It runs: 


“From a sudden hint of your brother’s [Valentine Crawford] I 
wrote you a few days ago in a hurry. Having since had more time for 
reflection, I write now deliberately, and with greater precision, on the 
subject of my last letter. I then desired the favor of you (as I understood 
rights might now be had for the ‘lands which have fallen within the 
Pennsylvania line) to look me out a tract of about fifteen hundred, two 
thousand or more acres somewhere in your neighborhood, meaning: only 
by this, that it may be as contiguous to your own settlement as such a 
body of good land can be found. It will be easy for you to conceive that 
ordinary or even middling lands would never answer my purpose or 
expectation, so far from navigation and under such a load‘of expenses as 
these lands are incumbered with. ‘No; a tract to please me must be rich 
(of which no person can be a better judge than yourself), and, if possible; 
level. Could such a piece of land be found, you would do me a singular 
favor in falling upon some method of securing it immediately from the 
attempts of others, as nothing is more certain than that the lands can not 
remain long ungranted, when once it is known that rights are to be 
had. The mode of proceeding I am at a loss to point out to you; but, as 
your own lands are under the same circumstances, self-interest will 
naturally lead you to an inquiry. I am told that the land or surveyor’s 
office is kept at Carlisle [Pa.]. If so, I am of opinion that Colonel 
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[John] Armstrong, an acquaintance of mine*, has something to do in 
the direction of it, and I am pursuaded he would readily serve me. I will 
write to him by the first opportunity on that subject, that the way may 
be prepared for your application to him, if you find it necessary. For 
your trouble and expense you may depend on being repaid. It is possible, 
but I do not know that it really is the case, that the custom in Pennsyl- 
vania will not admit so large a quantity of land as I require to be 
entered together; if so, this may perhaps be arranged by making several 
entries to the same amount, if the expense of doing it is not too heavy. 
This I only drop as a hint, leaving the whole to your discretion and good 
management. If the land can only be secured from others, it is all I 
want at present. The surveying I would choose to postpone, at least till 
the spring, when, if you can give me any satisfactory account of this 
matter, and of what I am next going to propose, I expect to pay you a 
visitt about the last of April. I offered in my last to join you in attempt- 
ing to secure some of the most valuable lands in the King’s part,t which I 
think may be accomplished after awhile, notwithstanding the proclamation 
that restrains it at present, and prohibits the settling of them at all; for 
I can never look upon that proclamation in any other light (but this I say 
between ourselves) that as a temporary expedient to quiet the minds of 
the Indians. It must fall, of course, in a few years, especially when 
those Indians consent to our occupying the lands. Any person, therefore, 
who neglects the present opportunity of hunting out good lands, and in 
some measure marking and distinguishing them for his own, in order to- 
keep others from settling them, will never regain it. If you will be at 
the trouble of seeking out the lands, I. will take upon me the part of 
securing them, as soon as there is a possibility of doing it, and will, more- 
over, be at all the cost and charges of surveying and patenting the same. 
You shall then have such a reasonable proportion of the whole as we- 
may fix upon at our first meeting; as I shall find it necessary, for the 
better furthering of the design, to let some of my friends be concerned 
in the scheme, who must also partake of the advantages. By this time it 
may be easy for you to discover that my plan is to secure a good deal of 
land. You will consequently come in for a very handsome quantity; and 
as you will obtain it without any costs or expenses, I hope you will be 
encouraged to begin the search in time. I would choose, if it were 
practicable, to get large tracts together; and it might be desirable to have 
them as near your settlement or Fort Pitt as they can be obtained of 
good quality, but not to neglect others at a greater distance, if fine 
bodies of it lie in one place. It may be worthy of your inquiry to find out 
how the Maryland back line will run,f and what is said about laying off 





*Fellow-officer in the campaign of 1758. 
+ Postponed, we shall see, until 1770. . 
t Land lying outside of the limits of the colonies. 
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Neale’s grant. I will inquire particularly concerning the Ohio Company, 
that we may know what to apprehend from them. For my own part, I 
should have no objection to a grant of land upon the Ohio, a good way 
below Pittsburgh, but would first willingly secure some valuable tracts 
nearer at hand. I recommend, that you keep this whole matter a secret, 
or trust it only to those in whom you can confide, and. who can assist 
you in bringing it to bear by their discoveries of land. This advice 
proceeds from several very good reasons, and, in the first place, because 
I might be censured for the opinion I have given in respect to the King’s 
proclamation, and then, if the scheme I am now proposing to you were 
known, it might give the alarm to others, and, by putting them upon a 
plan of the same nature, before we could lay a proper foundation for 
success ourselves, set the different interests clashing, and, probably, in the 
end, overturn the whole. All this may be avoided by a silent management, 
and the operation carried on by you under the guise of hunting game, 
which you may, I presume, effectually do, at the same time you are in 
pursuit of land. When this is fully discovered, advise me of it, and if: 
there appears but a possibility of succeeding at any time hence, I will 
have the lands immediately surveyed, to keep others off, and leave the 
rest to time and my own assiduity. If this letter should reach your 
hands before you set out, I should be glad to have your thoughts fully 
expressed on the plan here proposed, or as soon afterwards as convenient ; 
for I am desirous of knowing in due time how you approve of the 
scheme.”* 


Many questions of interest arise in reading this character- 
istic letter. The one perhaps of primary importance is, was the 
writer thinking of private investment when he proposed this. 
“scheme” to Crawford or was he keeping in mind the Missis- 
sippi Company when he refers to allowirig some of his “friends 
be concerned in the scheme” ; or did he have in mind securing this. 
land for the soldiers who held bounty land claims? Although 
four years had elapsed since the issuing of the Proclamation of 
1763. (which reconfirmed, it must be remembered, the bounty- 
lands to the heroes of the Virginia Regiment) it is not at all 
certain that Washington did not still hope to organize a com- 


_ pany ; at least I know of no other body of men with whom Wash- 


ington suggested uniting in land speculation save those associated 
with him in the Mississippi Company. And if he did not have in 
mind the large acreage called for per stockholder in the articles 
of that Company, for whom was he planning to acquire the 
evident immense tract that he was desiring Crawford to locate? 





*C. W. Butterworth, Washington-Crawford Letters, 1-5. 
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It seems evident, to a degree at least, that now, in 1767, 
Washington was still working along the lines laid down in the 
articles of his Company. While the West was securely under 
the rule of the Crown — was still unquestionably the “King’s 
part”—he could hope for such a grant as the Mississippi Com- 
pany had prayed for; but the moment the region south of Penn- 
sylvania and west of Virginia and Maryland in any wise passed 
out of the Crown’s hands, the Mississippi Company could have 
no hope of a grant. 

And this is exactly what happened. In the very next year, 
1768, occurred the memorable Treaty of Fort Stanwix at Rome, 
N. Y. By a shrewd piece of diplomacy Dr. Walker of Virginia 
defeated the plan of Lord Hillsborough, who was intent on fixing 
a hard-and-fast western boundary line for the colonies by extend- 
ing the western line of Georgia straight northward, and “pur- 
chased” of the Six Nations— for Virginia —all that territory 
now occupied by Kentucky and West Virginia.* This treaty 
quite sounded the death knell of the companies then lobbying at 
London for grants of land by the Crown. And, in proof, we 
find that almost immediately Washington is taking up the matter 
of the bounty claims with Governors Botetourt and Dunmore of 
Virginia, instead of sending agents to London. True, this does 
not explain the strength of the Walpole grant, for, as late as 1773, 
we find Washington preparing to send Crawford “below the 
Scioto” to survey the bounty lands. The Revolution put a final 
end to all these companies, the soldiers having bounty claims, 
only, realizing anything from all these years of planning and 
intriguing. 

Washington did not visit Crawford in 1767 as he proposed. 
That the visit was delayed until 1770 probably may be taken as 
additional proof of the change in his plans occasioned by the 
collapse of his Mississippi bubble. But all this did not mitigate 
against Washington, who personally profited by Crawford’s ac- 
tivity, as he seems to have been ready to take over all the land 
for himself that Crawford had secured for Washington and “his 
friends”. This was not an excessive amount, and Crawford soon 





*See the author’s Boone’s Wilderness Road (Historic Highways 
VI) 20-23. 
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found it was more difficult to keep interlopers off the land than 
to locate and “acquire” possession of it.* 

At last, in the fall of 1770, Washington was ready to make 
the long-postponed western tour. From what has gone before, 
we can believe that his Mississippi Company had been forgotten ; 
that his specific interests now were (a) to see the tracts of land 
Crawford had secured for him at Great Meadows, near Stewart’s 
Crossing (New Haven, Pa.), and on Chartier’s Creek; (b) to look 
over the best unoccupied tracts along the Ohio for personal pur- 
chase; and (c) “make a beginning” in actually securing the 
bounty lands for the soldiers of his Virginia Regiment. The 
most light to be had on the situation at the time of his departure 
is probably to be gained from his letter of April 15th to Governor 
Botetourt which reads: 


“Being fully persuaded of your Excellency’s inclination to render 
every just and reasonable service to the people you govern—and being 
encouraged —to believe that your Lordship is desirous of being fully 
informed how far the grant of land solicited by Mr. Walpole and others 
will affect the interest of this country in general, or individuals in 
particular, I shall take the liberty (as I am pretty intimately acquainted 
with the situation of the frontier of this dominion) to inform your Lord- 
ship, that the bounds of that grant, if obtained upon the extensive plan 
proposed, will comprehend at least four-fifths of the land, for the purchase 
and survey of which this government has lately voted two thousand five 
hundred pounds sterling. It must, therefore, destroy the well grounded 
hopes of those, (if no reservation is made in their favor,) who have had 
the strongest assurances, that the government could give, of enjoying 2 
certain portion of the lands, which have cost this country so much blood 
and treasure to secure. By the extracts, which your Excellency did me 
the honor to enclose, I perceive, that the petitioners propose to begin 
opposite to the mouth of the Scioto River, which is at least seventy or 
seventy-five miles below the Great Kanawha, and more than three hun- 
dred from Pittsburg, and to extend from thence in a southwardly 
direction through the pass of the Ouasioto [Cumberland] Mountain, 
which, by Evans’s map, and the best accounts I have been able to get from 
persons who have explored that country, will bring them near the latitude 
of North Carolina. Thence they proceed northeastwardly to the Kanawha, 
at the junction of New River and Green Briar, upon both of which waters. 
we have many settlers upon lands actually patented. From that point they 





*For the interesting story of Washington’s lands on Miller’s Run, 
and his quarrel and suit-at-law with his Scotch-Irish squatters see the 
author’s Washington and the West, 144-159. 
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go up the Green Briar to the head of its northeasterly branch, thence 
easterly to the Alleghany Mountains, thence along these mountains to 
the line of Lord Fairfax, and thence with his line, and the lines of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, till the west boundary of the latter intersects 
the Ohio, and finally down that river to the place of beginning. These, 
my Lord, are the bounds of a grant prayed for, and which, if obtained, will 
give a fatal blow, in my humble opinion, to the interests of this country. 
But these are my sentiments as a member of the community at large. I 
now beg leave to offer myself to your Excellency’s notice, in a more 
interested point of view, as an individual, and as a person, who. considers 
himself in some degree the representative of the officers-and soldiers, who 
claim a right to two hundred thousand acres of this very land, under a 
solemn act of government, adopted at a period very important and critical 
to his Majesty’s affairs in this part of the world. I shall, therefore, rely 
on your Lordship’s accustomed goodness and candor, whilst I add a few 
words in support of the equity of our pretensions, although, in truth, I 
have very little to say on this subject now, which I have not heretofore 
taken the liberty of observing to your Excellency. The first letter I ever 
did myself the honor of writing to you, on the subject of this land, and 
to which I beg leave to refer, contained a kind of historical account of 
our claim; but as there requires nothing more to elucidate a right, than to 
offer a candid exhibition of the case, supported by facts, I shall beg leave 
to refer your Lordship to an order of Council, of the 18th of February, 
1754, and to Governor Dinwiddie’s proclamation, which issued in conse- 
quence of that order, both of which are enclosed. I will next add, that 
these troops not only enlisted agreeably to the proclamation, but behaved 
so much to the satisfaction of the country, as to be honored with the 
most public acknowledgments of it by the Assembly. Would it not be 
hard, then, my Lord, to deprive men under these circumstances, or their 
representatives, of the just reward of their toils? Was not this act of 
the Governor and Council offered to the soldiers, and accepted by them, 
as an absolute compact? And though the exigency of affairs, or the . 
policy of government, made it necessary to continue these lands in a 
dormant state for some time, ought not their claim to be considered, in 
preference to all others? When the causes cease, we fain would hope so. 
We flatter ourselves, that it will also appear to your Lordship in this 
point of view, and that, by your kind interposition, and favorable repre- 
sentation of the case, his Majesty will be graciously pleased to confirm 
this land to us, agreeably to a petition presented to your Excellency in 
Council on the 15th of last December; with this difference only, that, 
instead of Sandy Creek (one of the place allotted for the location of our 
grant, and which we. now certainly know will not be comprehended within 
the ministerial line, as it is called). We may be allowed to lay a part of 
our grant between the west boundary of Pennsylvania and the river Ohio, 
which will be expressly agreeable to the words of Governor Dinwiddie’s 
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proclamation, inasmuch as it is contiguous to the Fork of the. 
Monongahela.” 


An interesting query arises sponstaneously in reading this 

letter, taken in connection with certain others written about this 
time, especially that to George Mason, April 5, 1769, as to 
whether the long delay on the part of the British ministry to 
requite the just claims of the officers and soldiers of the Virginia 
-Regiment did not exert a powerful influence on the heart of this 
keen-eyed, just‘man in favor of the need of emancipation of the 
Colonies from the mother-country. Is there not a double mean- 
ing to his words (if one has in mind Washington’s endless suc- 
cession of appeals for justice in this cause), when le writes: 
“At a time, when our lordly masters in Great Britain will. be 
satisfied with nothing less than the deprivation of American free- 
dom, it seems highly necessary that something should be done to 
avert the stroke, and maintain the liberty, which we have derived 
from our ancestors. . . . We have already, it is said, 
proved the inefficacy of addresses to the throne, and remon- 
strances to Parliament. How far, then, their attention to our 
rights and privileges to be awakened or alarmed, by starving 
their trade and manufactures, remains to be tried. 
The more I consider a scheme of this sort, the more ardently I 
wish success to it.” In his own peculiar way this man, who was 
to lead the Colonies in their great conflict, was now coming face 
to face with the spirit of those “lordly masters in Great Britain” 
—to a degree that was true of few other Americans. Never had 
men a fairer, clearer title to ministerial consideration than these 
Virginia bounty-land claimants, and for almost ten years now, 
even with the commander of Fort Necessity and heroic aide to 
Braddock as their patient, diplomatic spokesman, they had not 
been able to get satisfaction — while prime favorites and satel- 
lites close to the King’s ear were able, seemingly, to secure vast 
tracts of land. However the outcome, is it possible that this 
vexatious experience of the unwillingness of the ministry to keep 
a notoriously worthy promise of a colonial governor made no. 
firm impression on Washington’s mind? 

Such was the situation, then, in the summer of 1770. The 
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veterans of the Virginia Regiment were fully organized in the 
attempt to secure their rights. On the 15th of December, 1769, 
the petition, mentioned above, was presented to Governor 
Botetourt, praying for definite action. What satisfaction, if any, 
Washington had been able to secure before leaving Mount Ver- 
non for the West, October 5th, we do not know. He probably 
had no new assurance, either from London or Winchester. 

In view of the fact, noted before, that the more formal 
Journal of this tour was mutilated and is partly illegible, the 
other briefer record has an added importance. It has not been 
published heretofore and is accordingly included here. Points 
mentioned in the Ohio Valley can be identified by the foot-notes 
in the formal Journal: 


. 7 

Octr. 1. Rid to my Mill and the Ditchers with Mr Warn Washing- 
ton.— Colo Fairfax dined here—the Doctr (Rumney still here) — Mr 
Carr came in ye Evens — 

2. At home all day-— John Savage formerly a Lieut.t in the Virga 
Service & one W™ Carnes came here to enter their claim to a share in ye 
200,000 Acres of Land Mr Washington & Doctr Rumney here — 

3. At home all day—Mr Washington—Mr Carr—Savage & 
Carnes went away after Breakfast —the Doctr still here 

4. In the Afternoon Doctr Rumney went away & Doctt Craik 
came. — 

5. Set out in Company with Doctr Craik for the Settlement on 
Redstone &c.4 dind at Mr Bryan Fairfax’s & lodged at Leesburg 

6. Bated at old Codeys— Dind and lodgd at my Brother Sam’s — 

7. Dind at Rinkers and lodged at Sam! Pritchards. — 

8. Vale Crawford joined us, & he and I went to Colo Cresaps leaving 
the Doctt at Pritchards with my boy Billy who was taken sick 

9. Went from Colo Cresaps to Rumney where in the Afternoon the 
Doctt my Servant & Baggage arrivd 

10. Bought two Horses & sent one of my Servants (Giles) home 
with those I rid up — proceeded on our journey and lodged at one Wise 
(now Turners) Mill — 

11. Set out about 11 Oclock and arrived at one Gillams on George 
Creek 1014 Miles d from the North Branch & same diste from F C 

12. Octr.— Started from Gillams between Sun rising & Day Break 
and arrivd at the Great crossing of Yaugh.2 about.Sun set or before — 

18. left this place early in the Morning and .arrivd at Captn Craw- 
fords (known by the name of Stewarts crossing) abt % after four 


‘Oclock. — 
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14. at Captn Crawfords all day 

15. Rid to see the Land he got for me & my Brother’s 

16. At Capt» Crawfords till the Evening —then went to Mr John 
Stephenson’s 

17. Arrivd at Fort—dining at one Widow Miers at Turtle Creek 

18. Dined in the Fort at the Officers Club. 

19. Dined at Colo Croghans abt 4 Miles from Pittsburg & Returnd 

20. Set out for the Big Kanhawa with Dr Craik Capt Crawford & 
others — Incampd abt 14 Miles off 

21. Got abt 32 Miles further and Incampd abt 3 Miles below Little: 
Bever Ck er 

22. Reachd the Mingo Town abt 29 Miles by my Computation 

23 Stayd at this place till one Clock in the Afternoon & padled abt 
12 Miles down the River & Incamped 

24. We reachd the Mouth of a Creek calld Fox Grape vine Creek 
(10 Miles up which is a Town of Delawares calld Franks Town) abt 3 
Oclock in the Afternoon — distant from our last Camp abt 26 Miles 

25. Incampd in the long reach abt 30 Miles from our last lodge 
according to my Computation . 

26. Incampd at the Mouth of a Creek about 4 Miles above the 
Mouth of Muskingum distant abt 32 Miles 

27. Incamped at the Mouth of great Hockhocking distant from 
our last Incampment abt 32 Miles 

28. Meeting with Kiashuta & other Indian Hunters we proceeded 
only 10 Miles to day, & Incamped below the Mouth of a CK on the’ West 
the name of wch I know not 

29 Went round what is calld the Great Bent & Campd two Miles 
below it distant from our last Incampment abt 29 Miles 

30. Incampd Early Just by the old Shawnee Town distant from our 
last no more than 15 Miles 

31. Went out a Hunting & met the Canoe at the Mouth of the big: 
Kanhawa distant only 5 Miles make ye whole distance from Fort Pitt 
accords to my Acct 266 Miles 

[Nov.t] 1. Went up the Great Kanhawa abt 10 Miles with the 
People that were with me 

2 Hunting the most part of the day the Canoe went'up abtt 5 Miles 
further 

3 Returned down the River again and Incampd at the Mouth 

4. Proceeded up the Ohio on our return to Fort Pitt Incampd abt 
9 Miles below the rapid at the Grt Bent 

5. Walk’d across a Neck of Land to the Rapid and Incampd 
about Miles above it 

6 In about 5 Miles we came to Kiashutas Camp & there Halted 

7 Reached the Mouth of Hockhocking — distant abt 20 Miles 

8 Came within a Mile of the Mouth of Muskingum 27 Miles 
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9. Got to the 3 Islands in the 24 long reach about 17 Miles 

10 Arrtivd at the lower end of the long reach abt 12 Miles— not 
setting of till 12 Oclock 

11. Came about 18 Miles after hard working the greatest part of 
the day 

12. Only got about 5 Miles the Currt being very strong against us 

Novr 13th Reachd the uppermost broken Timber Creek distant about 
7 Miles — contending with a violent Currt the whole day 

14 Came to the Captening or Fox Grape Vine Creek distant about 
10 Miles 

15 Reachd Wheeling (on the West) where there had been an Indian 
Town & where some of the Shawnes are going to settle in the Spring 
distant from our last Incampment 12 Miles — 

16 Got within 13 Miles of the lower cross Creeks —13 Miles 

17 Reached the Mingo Town about 13 Miles more 

18 At this place all day waiting for Horses which did not arrive 

19 At the same place, & in the same Situation as yesterday 

20 Our Horses arriving about One Oclock at 2 we set out for Fort 
Pitt and got about 10 Miles 

21 Reachd Fort Pitt in the Afternoon & lodgd at Samples 

22 Invited the Officers of the Fort and other Gentlemen to dine 
with me at Samples 

23 Left Fort Pitt and reachd Mr John Stephensons 

24 Got to Captn Crawfords—the Rivt Yaughyaughgane being very 
high. 

25 Reachd Hoglands at the great crossing 

Novr 26 Came to Killams on Georges Creek — 

27 Got to the Old Town—to Cole Cresaps distant from Killams 
about 25 Miles 

28 Reached Jasper Rinkers about 38!Miles from Cresaps & 30 from 
Cox’s — not long ones 

29 Came to my Brothers (distant about 25 Miles) to Dinner — 

30 Reachd Charles Wests 35 Miles from my Brother’s 

















j 


Reaching home at the close of November,* it is probable 
that the patient man went at once to work circulating the infor- 





*As a specimen of Washington’s tireless attention to details note 
his further record, made on this western trip, of the weather. It is 
entitled “Acct of the Weather —in October”: 

“Octr Ist Wind Southwardly and Warm with flying Clouds. — 

2. Raining, Hailing, or Snowing the whole day—with the Wind 
Northerly Cold & exceeding disagreeable — 

3. Clear but cold — Wind being very-high from the Northwest — 

4. Clear and pleasant — Wind being fresh.—and very fresh. — 
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mation he had secured first-hand from the land in question. But 
it is clear that there was no measurable progress, and in June 
of the next year we find the Governor of Virginia proposing to 


5. Clear, Warm, & remarkably pleasant with very little or no Wind 

6 Again clear pleasant and still 

7 As pleasant as the two preceeding days 

8 Pleasant forenoon — but the Wind Rising about Noon it clouded 
& threatned hard for Rain—towards Night it raind a little & ceased but 
contd Cloudy 

9. Exceeding Cloudy & heavy in the forenoon & constant Rain 
in the Afternoon 

10 Cloudy with Rain & sunshine alternately 

11 Wet Morning with flying Cloud afterwards—towards the 
Evening the Wind sptung out at No West — 

12. Rain in the Night with flying Cloud accompanied with a little 
Rain nw and then all day—cold & Raw — 

13 Clear and pleasant Wind tolerably fresh from the Westward 
all day 

14 Very pleasant but Wind fresh in the Afternoon. 

15 Exceeding Cloudy & sometimes dropps. Rain but afterw4s clear 

16 Frosty Morning —but clear and pleasant afterwards 

17 Exceeding watm & very pleasant till the Evening then lowering 

18. Misty & Cloudy in the Evening the Forepart of the day being 
very warm 

19 Misty & cloudy all day 

20 Misty —but the Evening clear tho somewhat Cool — 

‘ 21. Cloudy & very raw & cold in the forenoon — about Mid-night it 
began to Snow & contd-to do so— more or less all the remaing part of 
the Night & next day 

22 Very raw & cold—Cloudy & sometimes Snowing. & some. 
times Raining 

23. Exceeding Cloudy & like for Snow —& sometimes really doing 
so— 

24 Clear & pleasant Morning but Cloudy & Cold afterwards 

25. Rain in the Night but clear & warm till abt Noon— then Windy 
& Cloudy 

26. Clear and pleasant all day 

27. A little Gloomy in the Morning but clear, still, & pleast after- 
wards 

28. Much such a day as the preceeding one 

29th Pleasant forenoon & clear but Cloudy and Wet afternoon. — 

30. Raining in the Night— Raw cold & cloudy forenoon but clear 
& pleasant afternoon — 

81 Remarkably clear & pleasant with but little wind 


Vol. XVII—29. 
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postpone the matter further.*. By the fall of 1771 appreciable 
progress had been made, for Washington was able to write 
George Mercer on November 7th, that while affairs were not in 
“that forwardness, which I could wish, owing, I believe I may say, 
to other causes as well as to a lukewarmness in those from whom 
we seek redress’, yet “the claims are now all given in, and the 





*Washington’s reply, dated 15 June 1771 reads: “The very obliging 
offer your Lordship was pleased to make, the day I left Williamsburg, in 
behalf of the officers and soldiers, who, under the faith of government, 
lay claim to two hundred thousand acres of land, on the waters of the 
Ohio, promised them by proclamation in 1754, I did not embrace, because 
it is evident to me, who am in some degree acquainted with the situation 
of that country, and the rapid progress now making in the settlement of it, 
that delay at this time would amount to the loss of the land, inasmuch 
as emigrants are daily and hourly settling on the choice spots, and waiting 
a favorable opportunity to solicit legal titles, on the ground of pre- 
occupancy, when the [land] office shall be opened. I therefore hoped, 
and the officers and soldiers, who have suffered in the cause of their 
country, still hope, that, although your Lordship was of opinion you 
could not at that time vest them with an absolute and bona fide grant of 
the land, yet that you will permit them to take such steps, at their own 
expense and risk, as others do, to secure their lands agreeably to proclama- 
tion, especially as their claim is prior to any other, and better founded, 
they having a solemn act of government and the general voice of the 
country in their favor. This is the light, my Lord, in which the matter 
appeared to me, and in this light it is also considered by the officers with 
whom I have lately had a meeting. The report gains ground, that a large 
tract of country on the Ohio, including every foot of land to the west- 
ward of the Alleghany Mountains is granted to a company of gentlemen 
in England, to be formed into a separate government. If this report is 
really well founded, there can be no doubt of your Lordship’s having the 
earliest and most authentic accounts of it, since it so essentially interferes 
with the interests and expectations of this country. To request the favor 
of your Lordship to inform me whether this report be true, and, if true, 
whether any attention has been or probably will be paid to the order of 
Council and proclamation of 1754, may be presumptuous; but, as the 
officers and soldiers confide in me to transact this business for me, and as 
it would be a real advantage to them to know the truth of this report, and 
how largely it is likely to affect them, there needs no other apology for 
my taking the liberty of addressing you this request, in the hope that 
your Lordship will condescend to do me the honor of writing a line on the 
subject by the next post to Alexandria, which will be acknowledged as a 
peculiar obligation conferred on, my Lord, by your Lordship’s most 
obedient servant.” 
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Governor and Council have determined, that each officer shall 
share according to the rank in which he entered the service, and | 
that the land shall be distributed in the following manner, namely, 
to each field-officer fifteen thousand acres, to each captain nine 
thousand, to each subaltern six thousand, to the cadets two thous- 
and five hundred each, six hundred to a sergeant, five hundred 
to a corporal, and four hundred to each private soldier.” The 
basis of Washington’s expectation is undoubtedly explained in 
the letter of December 6th to William Crawford, in which he 
says: “I believe, from what I have lately heard, that there is 
no doubt now of the charter [Virginia] government taking place 
on the Ohio; but upon what terms, or how the lands will be 
granted to the people, I have not been able to learn.” 

The Revolution temporarily put an end to all land specula- 
tion in western lands. Washington was able to secure in all 
about thirty thousand acres, which proved, according to his own 
melancholy words, more a source of anxiety than profit. 


THE JOURNAL OF 1770. 


Oct® 5t®. Began a journey to the Ohio in Company with 
Doct? Craik his Servant & two of mine with a lead Horse with 
Baggage — Dind at Towlston and lodgd at Leesburg distant 
from Mount Vernon abt 45 Miles — here my Portmanteau horse 
faild in his Stomach — 

6. Fed our Horses on the Top of the Ridge at one Cod- 
ieys & arrivd at my Brother Sam! on Worthingtons Marsh a 
little after they had dind, the distance being about 30 Miles 
from hence I dispatchd a Messenger to Col® Stephen ap- 
prising him of my arrival and Intended journey — 

7. My Portmanteau Horse being unable to proceed, I left 
him at my Brothers, & got one of his & proceed? by Jolliffs & 
Jasper Rinkers to Sam! Pritchards on Cacapehon; distant ac- 
cording to Acct 39 Miles; but by my Computation 42 thus 
reckond 15 to Jolliffs, 14 to Rinkers; & 13 to Pritchards — At 
Rinkers which appears to be a cleanly House my boy was taken 
Sick but continued on to Pritchards— Pritchards is also a 
pretty good House, their being fine Pasturage, good fences, & 
Beds tolerably clean — 
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8. My Servant being unable to Travel, I left him at 
Pritchards with Doct” Craik & proceed? my self with Val® 


‘Crawford to Col® Cresaps in ord’ to learn from him (being just 


arrivd from England) the particulars of the Grant said to be 
lately sold to Walpole & others, for a certain Tract of Country 
on the Ohio— The distance from Pritchards to Cresaps ac- 
cording to Computation is 26 Miles, thus reckond; to the Fort 
at Henry Enoch’s 8 Miles (road exceed® bad) 12 to Cox’s at 
the Mouth of little Cacapehon — and 6 afterwards 

g. Went up to Rumney in order to buy Work Horses, & 
meet Doct’. Craik and my Baggage—arrivd there ab‘ 12 dis- 
tance 16 Miles.—in the Afternoon Doct® Craik and my Serv‘ 
(much amended) and the Baggage, arrivd from Pritchards; 
said to be 28 Miles 

10. Having purchased two Horses, and recoverd another 
which had been gone from me near 3 Years, I dispatched my 
boy Giles with my two Riding Horses home & proceeded on 
my journey; arriving at one Wises (now Turners) Mill about 
22 Miles it being Reckond Seven to the place where Cox’s 
Fort formerly stood; 10 to one Parkers; & five Afterwards 
the Road from the South Branch to Pattersons C* is 
Hilly — down the C¥ on which is good Land, sloppy to Parkers 
— & from Parkers to Turners Hilly again 

11. The Morning being wet & heavy we did not set of 
till 11 Oclock & arrivd that Night at one Killams on a branch 
of George Ck, distant 10 1/2 Measured Miles from the North 
Branch of Potomack where we cross‘ at the lower end of my 
Dec4 Brother Aug* Bottom, known by the name of Pender- 
grasses — this Crossing is two Miles from the aforesaid Mill & 
the Road bad as it likewise is to Killams, the Country being 
very Hilly & Stony. — 

From Killams to Fort Cumberland is the same distance that 
it is to the Crossing above mentioned & the Road from thence 
to Jolliffs by the old Town much better. 

12. We left Killams early in the Morning — breakfasted 
at the little Meadows 10 Miles of, and lodgd at the great Cross- 
ings 20 Miles further, which we found a tolerable good days 
work. — 
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The Country we traveld over to day was very Mountainous 
& Stony, with but very little good Land, & that lying in Spots— 
13. Set out about Sunrise, breakfasted at the Great Mead- 
ows 13 Miles of, & reachd Capt" Crawfords about 5 Oclock — 
The Lands we travelld over to day till we had crossd the 
Laurel Hill (except in small spots) was very Mountainous & 
indifferent — but when we came down the Hill to the Plantation 
of M* Tho® Gist the L4 appeared charming; that which lay 
level being as rich & black as any thing coud possibly be — the 
more Hilly kind, tho of a different complexion must be good, 
as well from the Crops it produces, as from the beautiful white 
Oaks that grow thereon—tho white Oak in gener! indicates 
poor Land, yet this does not appear to be of that cold kind — 
The Land from Gists to Crawfords is very broken tho not 
Mountainous — in Spots exceeding Rich, & in general free from 
Stone Crawfords is very fine Land, lying on Yaughyaugh- 
gane at a place commonly calld Stewarts Crossing — ; 
Sunday 14%. At Capt™ Crawfords all day— Went to - 
see a Coal Mine not far from his house on the Banks of the 
River— The Coal seemd to be of the very best kind, burning 
freely & abundance of it — | 
Monday 15*®. Went to view some Land which Capt® 
Crawford had taken up for me near the Yaughyaughgane dis- 
tant about 12 Miles— this Tract which contains about 1600 
Acres Includes some as fine Land as-ever I saw — a great deal 
of Rich Meadow —and in general is leveller than the Country 
about it—this Tract is well Water‘, and has a valuable Mill 
Seat (except that the Stream is rather too slight, and it is said © 
not constant more than 7 or 8 Months in the Year; but on Acct 
of the Fall, & other conveniences, no place can exceed it) — 
—In going to this Land I passed through two other' Tracts: 
which Capt" Crawford had taken up for my Brothers Saml? 
and John that belonging to the former was not so’ rich 
as some I had seen; but very valuable on Acct of its levelness 
and little Stone, the Soil & Timber being good —that of the 
latter, had some Bottom Land up on sm! runs that was Very 
good( tho narrow) the Hills very rich, but the Land ih:'gent 
broken —I intended to have visited the Land which ‘Crawford 


“et 9599 
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had procured for Lund Washington this day also, but time fall- 
ing short I was obligd to Postpone it Making it in the Night 
before I got back to Crawfords where I found Col® Stephen 
The Lands which I passd over to day were generally Hilly, 
and the growth chiefly White Oak, but very good notwithstand- 
ing; & what is extraordinary, & contrary to the property of all 
other Lands I ever saw before, the Hills are the richest Land; 
the Soil upon the Sides and Summits of them, being as black as 
a Coal, & the Growth Walnut, Cherry, Spice Bushes &c® the 
flats are not so rich; & a good deal more mixd with Stone 
Tuesday 16. At Capt" Crawfords till the Evening, when 
I went to M™ John Stephenson (on my way to Pittsburg) & 
lodgd—this day was visited by one M? Ennis who had traveld 
down the little Kanhawa (almost) from the head to the Mouth, 
on which he says the Lands are broken, the bottoms neither 
very wide nor rich, but cov’ with Beach—at the Mouth the 
Lands are good, & continue so up the River; & about Weeling 


. & Fishing C*, is according to his Acct. a body of fine Land— 


I also saw a Son of Capt" John Hardens who said he had been 
from the Mouth of little Kanhawa to the big, but his description 
of the Lands seemed to be so vague and indeterminate, that it 
was much doubted whether he ever was there or not—He says 
however that at the Mouth of the Big Kanhawa there may be 
abt 20 or 25,000 Acres of Land had in a Body that is good— 
that you are not above five or 6 Miles to the Hills, & that the 
Falls of the Kanhawa are not above 10 Miles up it— 

Wednesday 17. Doct™ Craik & myself with Capt" Craw- 
ford and others arrivd at Fort Pitt, distant from the Crossing 
43$ Meas’urd Miles—In Riding this distance we pass4 over a 
great deal of exceeding fine Land (chiefly White Oak) espe- 
cially from Sweigley Creek to Turtle Creek but the whole 
broken; resembling (as I think as all the Lands in the Country 
does) the Loudoun Lands for Hills. 

We lodgd in what is calld the Town—distant ab* 300 yards 
from the Fort at one M™ Semples who keeps a very good House 
of Publick Entertainment—these Houses which are built of 
Logs, & rangd into Streets are on the Monongahela, & I suppose 
may be abt 20 in Number—and inhabited by Indian Traders &c®. 
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The Fort is built in the point between the Rivers Alligany . 
& Monongahela, but not so near the pitch of it as Fort Duquesne 
stood—it is 5 Sided & Regular, two of which (next the Land) 
are of Brick; the others Stockade—a Mote incompasses it. 
The Garrison consists of two Companies of Royal Irish Com- 
manded by one Capt® Edmonson. 

Thursday 18t® Dind in the Fort with Col®° Croghan & 
the Officers of the Garrison—Supped there also, meeting with 
great Civility from the Gentlemen, & engaged to dine with Col® 
Croghan the next day at his Seat abt 4 Miles up the Alligany. 

Friday 19t® Rec? a Message from Col® Croghan, that the 
White Mingo & other Chiefs of the 6 Nations had something 
to say to me, & desiring that I woud be at his House ab* 11 
(where they were to meet) I went up and receivd a Speech 
with a String of Wampum from the White Mingo to the fol- 
lowing effect 

. That as I was a Person who some of them remember to 
have seen when I was sent on an Embassy to the French, and 
most of them had heard of; they were come to bid me welcome 
to this Country, and to desir that the People of Virginia would 
consider -them as friends & Brothers linked together in one 
chain—that I w inform the Governor, that it was their wish 
to live in peace and harmY with the white People & that tho 
their had been some unhappy differences between them and the 
People upon our Frontiers, it was all made up, and they hopd 
forgotten; and concluded with saying, that, their Brothers of 
Virginia did not come among them and Trade as the Inhabi-, 
tants of the other Provences did, from whence they were affraid 
that we did not look upon them with so friendly an Eye as they 
coud wish ! 

To this I answerd (after thanking them for their friendly 
welcome) that all the Injuries & Affronts that had passed on 
either side was now totally forgotten, and that I was sure noth- 
ing was more wishd and desird by the People of Virginia than to 
liv in the strictest friendship with them—that the Virginians 
were a People not so much engagd in Trade as the Pennsyl- 
vanians, &c*; w°® was the Reason of their not being so fre- 


’ 
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quently among them; but that it was possible they might for the 
time to come have stricter connections with them, and that I 
woud acquaint the Gov" with their desires. 

After dining at Col® Croghans we returnd to Pittsburg— 
Col® Croghan with us, who intended to accompany us part of 
the way down the River, having engagd an Indian calld the 
Pheasant & one Joseph Nicholson an Interpreter to attend us the 
whole Voyage.—also a young Ind® Warrior 

Saturday 20%» We Imbarkd in a large Canoe with suffi- 
cient store of Provision & Necessaries, & the following Persons 
(besides Doct™ Craik & myself) to wit—Capt™ Crawford Jos® 
Nicholson Robt Bell-William Harrison—Ch* Morgan & Dan! 
Reardon a boy of Capt" Crawfords, & the Indians who were in 
a Canoe by themselves. 

From Fort Pitt we sent our Horses & boys back to Capt® 
Crawfords w’ orders to meet us there again the 14 day of 
November 

Col® Croghan, Lieutt Hamilton and one M® Magee set out 
with us — at two we dind at M™ Magees’, & Incampd 10 Miles 
below, & 4 above the Logs Town*—we passd several large 
Islands* which appeared to be very good, as the bottoms also did 
on each side of the River, alternately; the Hills on one side be- 
ing opposite to the bottoms on the other which seem generally to 
be abt 3 and 4 hundred yards wide, & so vice versa 

Sunday 21. Left our Incampment abt 6 Oclock & break- 
fasted at the Logs Town,* where we parted with Col® Croghan 
&C* abt g Oclock — at 11 we came to the Mouth of Big Bever 
Creek,® opposite to which is a good Situation for a House & 
above it on the same side (that is the West) there appears to be 
a body of fine Land. About 5 Miles Ilcwer down on the 
East side comes in Racoon Ck® At the Mouth of which, & up 
it, appears to be a body of good Land also— All the Land be- 











* McKees? 

7 Near Dead Man’s Island. 
*Irvin’s, Hog etc. 
*Economy, Pa. 

* Beaver River. 
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tween this Creek & the Monongahela & for 15 Miles back, is 
claimed by Col® Croghan under a purchase from the Indians 
(and which Sale he says, is confirmed by his Majesty)’ 
On this Creek where the Branches thereof interlock with the 
Waters of Shirtees Creek there is, according to Col® Croghans 
Acct a body of fine Rich level Land this Tract he wants 
to sell, & offers it at £5 Ster® p™ hund4 with an exemption of 
Quit rents for 20 years; after which, to be subject to the pay- 
ment of 4/2 Ster® p™ Hund‘, provided he can sell it in 10,000 
Acre Lots— Note the unsettled state of this Country renders 
any purchase dangerous — 

From Racoon Creek to little Bever Creek appears to me 
to be little short of 10 Miles,’ & about 3 Miles below this we 
Incampd; after hiding a Barrel of Bisquet in an Island® (in 
Sight) to lighten our Canoe 

Monday 224 As it began to Snow about Midnight, 
& continued pretty steadily at it, it was about 1/2 after Seven 
- before we left our Incampment at the distance of about 
8 Miles we came to the Mouth of Yellow Creek’® (to the West) 
opposite to, or rather below which, appears to be a long bottom 
of very good Land, and the Assent to the Hills apparently grad- 
ual there is another pretty large bottom of very good 
Land about two or 3 Miles above this About II or 12 
Miles from this, & just above what is calld the long Island** 
(which tho so distinguished is not very remarkable for length 
breadth or goodness) comes in on the East side the River, a 
small Creek or Run’? the name of which I coud not learn; and a 
Mile or two below the Island, on the West Side, comes in big 
Stony Creek’* (not larger in appearance than the other) on 
neither of which’ does there seem to be any large bottoms or 
body’s of good Land About 7 Miles from the last Men- 
tioned Creek, 28 from our last Incampment, and about 75 from 

*See A. B. Hulbert, Washington and the West, 146-7. 

*14 miles. 

* Baker’s Island? 

* Same. 

*™ Brown’s Island? 


* Crockton’s Run. 
*Will’s Creek? 
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Pittsburg, we came to the Mingo Town" Situate on the West 
Side the River a little above the Cross Creeks 
This place contains ab Twenty Cabbins, & 70 Inhabitants of 
the Six Nations 
Had we set of early, & kept pritty constantly at it, we might 
have reachd lower than this place to day; as the Water in many 
places run pretty swift, in general more so than yesterday. 
The River from Fort Pitt to the Logs Town has some ugly 
Rifts & Shoals, which we found somewhat difficult to pass, 
whether from our inexperience of the Channel, or not, I can- 
not undertake to say—from the Logs Town to the Mouth of 
little Bever Creek is much the same kind of Water; that is, 
rapid in some places — gliding gently along in others, and quite 
still in many — The water from little Bever Creek to the Mingo 
Town, in general is swifter than we found it the preceeding day, 
& without any Shallows; there being some one part or other 
always deep, which is a natural consequence as the River in all 
the distance from Fort Pitt to this Town has not widened 
any at all. nor both the bottoms appear to be any larger 
The Hills which come close to the River opposite to each 
bottom are Steep; & on the side in view, in many places, Rocky 
& cragged; but said to abound in good land on the Tops 
These are not a range of Hills; but broken, & cut 
in two as if there were frequent water courses running through 
(which however we did not perceive to be the case, consequently 
they must be small if any) The River along down abounds 
in Wild Geese, and sever! kinds of Ducks but in no great quan- 
tity We killd five wild Turkeys to day 
Upon our arrival at the Mingo Town we receivd the dis- 
agreeable News of two Traders being killd at a Town calld the 
Grape Vine Town, 38. Miles below this; which causd us to hesi- 
tate whether we shoud proceed or not, & wait for further in- 
telligence ; 

Tuesday 23 Several imperfect Acc coming in, agreeing 
that only one Person was killd, & the Indians not supposing it 
to be done by their People, we resolved to pursue our passage, 
till we coud get some more distinct Acct of this Transaction — 
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Accordingly abt 2 Oclock we set out with the two Indians which 
was to accompany us, in our Canoe, and in about 4 Miles came 
to the Mouth of a Creek calld Sculp Creek,*® on the East side; 
at the Mouth of which is a bottom of very good Land, as I am 
told there like wise is up it. 

The Cross.Creeks'® (as they are calld) are not large, that 
on the West Side however is biggest At the Mingo Town 
we found, and left, 60 odd Warriors of the Six Nations going to 
the Cherokee Country to proceed to War against the Cuttawba’s 
About Io Miles below the Town. we came to two other 
cross Creeks’? that on the West side largest, but not big; & 
calld by Nicholson French Creek About 3 Miles or a little 
better below this, at the lower point of some Islands which stand 
contiguous to each other’® we were told by the Indians with us 
that three Men 7 from Virginia (by Virginians they mean all 
the People settled upon Red Stone &c*) had markd the Land 
from hence all the way to Red stone that there was a body 
of exceeding fine Land lying about this place and up opposite 
to the Mingo Town—as also down to the Mouth of Fishing 
Creek—at this place we Incampd 

Wednesday 24t® We left our Incampment before Sun 
rise, and abt Six Miles below it, we came to the Mouth of a 
pretty smart Creek com® in to the Eastward calld by the Indians 
Split Island Creek, from its running in against an Island*° 
On this C¥ there is the appearance of good land a distance up it 
——-Six Miles below this again, we came to another Creek on 
the West side, calld by Nicholson Weeling?‘—and abt a Mile 
lower down appears to be another small Water®? coming in on 
the East side; which I remark, becausé of the Scarcity of them; 
& to shew how badly furnishd this Country is with Mill Seats— 




















* Not identified. 

* Indian and Virginian Cross Creeks. 

“Indian Short Creek (West) Virginia Short Creek (East). 

* Pike Island? 

*The Zanes? They were at Wheeling in 1769, the year previous. 
*Glenn’s Run and Twin Islands? 

* Wheeling Creek. 

* Little Grave Creek. 
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two or three Miles below this again, is another Run on the West 
Side**; up which is a near way by Land to the Mingo 
Town**; and about 4 Miles lower comes in another on y® East 
at which place is a path leading to the Settlement at Red Stone 
Abt a Mile & half below this again, comes in the Pipe 
Creek? so calld by the Indians from a Stone which is found 
here out of which they make Pipes—opposite to this (that is on 
the East side), is a bottom of exceeding Rich Land; but as it 
seems to lye low, I am apprehensive that it is subject to be 
overflowd this Bottom ends where the effects of a hurri-- 
cane appears by the destruction & havock among the Trees 

Two or three Miles below the Pipe Creek is a pretty large 
Creek on the West side called by Nicholson Fox Grape Vine 
by others Captewa Creek on which, 8 Miles up it, is the Town 
calld the Grape Vine Town; & at the Mouth of it, is the place 
where it was said the Traders livd, & the one was killed 
to this place we came abt 3 Oclock in the Afternoon, & find® no 
body there, we agreed to Camp; that Nicholson and one of the 
Indians might go up to the Town, & enquire into the truth of 
the report concerning the Murder?*— 

Thursday 25" About Seven Oclock Nicholson & the 
Indian returnd; they found no body at the Town but two old 
Indian Women (the Men being a Hunting) from these they 
learnt that the Trader was not killd, but drownd in attempting 
to Ford the Ohio; and that only one boy, belonging to the 
Traders was in these parts; the Trader (fath™ to him) being 
gone for Horses to take home their Skins— 

About half an hour after 7 we set out from our Incampment 
around which, and up the Creek is a body of fine Land—In our 
Passage down to this, we see innumerable quantities of Turkeys,- 
& many Deer watering, & browsing on the Shore side, somé of 
which we killd Neither yesterday nor the day before did 
we pass any Rift or very rapid Water—the River gliding gently 
along—nor did we perceive any alteration in the general face 

* Big Grave Creek. 

* Early path from present Moundsville to Mingo Bottom. 


* Same? 
* Mouth of Captina Creek. 
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of the Country, except that the bottoms seemd to be getting a 
little longer & wider, as the Bends of the River grew larger. 

About 5 Miles from the Vine Creek comes in a very large 
Creek to the Eastward calld by the Indians Cut Creek’, from 
a Town, or Tribe of Indians which they say was cut of entirely 
in a very bloody Battle between them and the Six Nations—this 
Creek empties Just at the lower end of an Island,?* and is 70 or 
80 yards wide—And I fancy is the Creek commonly calld by the 
People of Red stone &c® Weeling: It extends according 
to the Indians acct a great way, & Interlocks with the Branches 
of Split Island Creek; abounding in very fine bottoms, and ex- 
ceeding good Land Just below this, on the West side, 
comes in a sm! Run”; & about 5 Miles below it on the West 
side also another midling large Creek*® emptys, calld by the 
Indians broken Timber Creek; so named from the Timber that 
is destroyed on it by a Hurricane; on the head of this was a 
Town of the Delawares, which is now left two Miles 
lower down, on the same side, is another Creek smaller than 
the last & bearing (according to the Indians) the same name— 
opposite to these two Creeks (on the East side) appears to be 
a large bottom of good Land About 2 Miles below the last 
mentioned Creek, on the East side, & at the end of y® bottom 
aforementioned, comes in a sm! Creek or large Run 
‘Seven Miles from this comes in Muddy Creek on the East Side 
the River—a pretty large Creek and heads up against, & with 
some of the Waters of Monongahela (according to the Indians 
Acct) & contains some bottoms of very good Land; but in gen- 
eral the Hills are steep, & Country broken about it—At the 
Mouth of this Creek is the largest Flat I have seen upon the 
River ; the Bottom extending 2 or 3 Miles up the River above it, 
& a Mile below; tho it does not seem to be of the Richest kind 
—and yet is exceeding good upon the whole, if it be not too low 
& Subject to Freshet 
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About half way in the long reach* we Incampd, opposite 
to the beginning of a bottom on the East side of the River — 
At this place we throug out some Lines at Night & found a Cat 
fish of the size of our largest River Cats hookd to it in the 
Morning, tho it was of the smallest kind here We found 
no Rifts in this days passage, but pretty swift Water in some 
places, & still in others We found the bottom increased 
in size, both as to length & breadth & the River more Chokd up 
with Fallen Trees, & the bottom of the River next the Shores 
rather more Muddy but in general stony as it has been all the 
way down 

Friday 26°/ Left our Incampment at half an hour after 
6 Oclock & passd a small run*? on the West side about 4 Miles 
lower — At the lower end of the long reach & for some distance 
up it, on the East side, is a large bottom, but low, & coverd 
with beach next the River shore, which is no [Indication of good 
Land The long reach is a strait course of the River for 
abt 18 or 20 Miles which appears the more extraordinary as the 
Ohio in general, is remarkably crooked there are several 
Islands** in this reach, some containing an 100 or more Acres 
of Land; but all I apprehend liable to be overflowed. 

At the end of this reach we found one Martin & Lindsay 
two Traders; & from them learnt that the Person drownd was 
one Philips attempting in Comp® with Rogers another Ind™ 
Trader, to Swim the River with their Horses at an improper 
place; Rogers himself narrowly escaping—five Miles lower 
down, comes in a large Creek from the Eastward,™* right against 
an Island of good land, at least a Mile or two in length 
at the Mouth of this Creek (the name of w°") coud not learn 
except that it was calld by some Bulls Creek from one Bull that 
hunted on it, is a bottom of good Land, tho rather too much 
mixd with Beach opposite to this Island the Indians 
showd us a Buffalo Path, the Tracks of which we see 

Five or Six Miles below the last mentioned Creek we came 

™ Long Reach. 

™ Opposite Wilson’s Island. 


% Five Islands. 
* This creek cannot be identified. 
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to the three Island** (before w°?) we observd a small Run on 
each side coming in below these Islands is a large body of 
flat land, with a water course runnirg through it on the East 
Side, and the Hills back, neither so high; nor steep in appear- 
ance as they are up the River On the other hand, the 
bottoms do not appear so rich, tho much longer & wider — the 
bottom last mentioned is upon a strait reach of the River, I sup- 
pose 6 or 8 Miles in length; at the lower end of which, on the 
East side comes in a pretty large Run*® from the size of the 
Mouth About this, above — below — & back, there seems 
to be a very large Body of flat Land with some little risings 
on it. 

About 12 Miles below the three Islands we Incampd just 
above the Mouth of a Creek*’ which appears pretty large at the 
Mouth and just above an Island**— All the Lands from a lit- 
tle below the Creek which I have distinguished by the name of 
Bull Creek, appears to be level, with some small Hillocks in- 
termixd, as far as we coud see into the Country We met 
with no Rifts to day, but some pretty strong Water upon 
the whole tolerable gentle the sides of the River was a 
good deal incommoded with old Trees, w°® impeded our pass- 
age a little 

This day provd clear & pleasant, the only day since the 18t® 
that it did not Rain or Snow —or threaten the one or other 
very hard 

Saturday 27/ - 

Left our Incampment a Quarter before Seven, 
and after passing the Creek near w°? we lay & another much 
the same size & on the same side (West) ;*° also an Island*® abt 
2 Miles in length (but not wide) we came to the Mouth of 
Muskingham,* distant from our Incampment abt 4 Miles 
This River is abt 150 yards wide at the Mouth; a gentle currant 

* Three Brothers. 

* Bull Creek. 

* Little Muskingum. 

* Not identified. 

* Duck Creek. 


“ Kerr’s Island. 
™ Muskingum River. 
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& clear stream runs out of it; & is navigable a great way into 
the Country for Canoes 

From Muskingham to the little Kanhawa is about 13 Miles. 
—this is about as wide at the Mouth as the Muskingham, but 
the water much deeper — it runs up towards the Inhabitants of 
Monongahela, and according to the Indians Acct Forks about 
40 or 50 Miles up it, and the Ridge between the two Prongs 
leads directly to the Settlement to this Fork, & above, 
the Water is navigable for Canoes On the upper side of 
this River there appears to be a bottom of exceeding rich Land 
and the Country from hence quite up to the 3 Islands level & 
in appearance fine—the River (Ohio) running round it in the 
nature of a horse shoe, forms a Neck of flat Land w°? added to 
that run® up the 2% long reach (aforementioned) cannot con- 
tain less than 50,000 Acres in view 

About 6 or 7 Miles below the Mouth of the Canhawa we 
came to a small Creek on the West Side, which the Ind™® calld 
little Hockhocking ;** but before we did this, we passed another 
sm! Creek on the same side near the Mouth of the River & a 
cluster of Islands** afterwards the lands for two or three 
Miles below the Mouth of the Canhawa on both sides the Ohio, 
appear broken & indifferent; but opposite to the little hockhock- 
ing there is a bottom of exceeding good Land, through w°* 
there runs a small water course. I suppose there may be of 
this bottom & flat Land together, two or three thousand Acres 
— the lower end of this bottom is opposite to 2 small Island w°® 
I dare say little of it is to be seen when the River is high** 
About. 8 Miles below little Hockhocking we Incampd opposite 
to the Mouth of the great Hockhocking, which tho so calld is 
not a large Water; tho the Indians say Canoes can go up it 40 
or 50 Miles 

Since we left the little Kanhawa the Lands neither appear 
so level nor good—the Bends of the River & Bottoms are 
longer indeed but not so rich, as in the upper part of the River — 




















“Little Hockhocking. It is noticeable that Washington does not 
mention “Blennerhassetts Island.” 

“Below Blennerhassett’s Island. 

“As today. 
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Sunday 28th/ 

Left our Incampment about 7 Oclock — two 
Miles below, a sm! run*® comes in on the East side, thro a piece 
of Land that has a very good appearance, the Bottom beginning 
above our Incampment, & continuing in appearance wide for 4 
Miles down, to a place where there comes in a smal Run** & to 
the Hills and to where we found Kiashuta and his Hunt- 
ing Party Incampd. — 

Here we were under a necessity of paving our Compli- 
ments, As this person was one of the Six Nation Chiefs, & the 
head of them upon this River In the Person of Kiashuta 
I found an old acquaintance — He being one of the Indians, 
that went with me to the French in 1753 — He expressd a sat- 
isfaction in seeing me and treated us with great kindness; giv- 
ing us a Quarter of very fine Buffalo He insisted upon 
our spending that Night with him, and in order to retard us as 
little as possible movd his Camp down the River about 6 Miles 
just below the Mouth of a Creek*” the name of which I coud 
not learn (it not being large) at this place we all Incampd 
After much Councelling the overnight they all came to my fire 
the next Morning, with great formality; when Kiashuta rehears- 
ing what had passd between me & the Sachems at Col® Croghan’s 
thankd me for saying that Peace & friendship was the wish of 
the People of Virginia (with them) & for recommending it to 
the Traders to deal with them upon a fair & equitable footing; 
and then again expressd their desire of having a Trade opend 
with Virginia, & that the Governor thereof might not only be 
made acquainted therewith, but of their friendly disposition to- 
wards the white People this I promisd to do— 

Monday 29t®/ 

















The tedious ceremony which the Indians 
observe in their Counselling’s & speeches, detaind us till 9 
Oclock Opposite to the Creek just below w°® we Incampd, 
is a pretty long bottom, & I believe tolerable wide; but abt 8 or 
9 Miles below the aforemen® Creek, & just below a pavement of 








*TLee’s Creek. 
“Pond Creek. 
*' Shade River? 
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Rocks*® on the West side, comes in a Creek*® with fallen Tim- 
ber at the Mouth, on which the Indians say there is wide bot- 
tom’s, & good Land. the River bottom’s above for 
some distance is very good, & continue for near half a Mile 
below the Creek the pavement of Rocks® are only to be 
seen at low Water. abt a Mile, or a little better below the 
Mouth of the creek there is another pavement of Rocks* on the 
East side in a kind of Sedgey Ground On this Creek many 
Buffaloes use according to the Indians Acct Six Miles 
below this comes in a small Creek®? on y® west side at the end 
of a small naked Island, and just above another pavement of 
Rocks—this creek comes thro a Bottom of fine Land, & oppo- 
site to it (on the East side the River) appears to be a large bot- 
tom of very fine Land also———at this place begins what they 
call the great Bent 5 Miles below this again, on the East 
side comes in (abt 200 y’4S above a little stream or Gut) another 
Creek®*; which is just below an Island,** on the upper point of 
which are some dead standing trees, & a parcel of white bodied 
Sycamores—In the Mouth of this Creek lyes a Sycamore blown 
down by the Wind—from hence an East line may be run 3 or 4 
Miles; thence a North Line till it strikes the River, which I ap- 
prehend woud Include about 3 or 4000 Acres of exceeding valu- 
able Land—at the Mouth of this C¥ which is 3 or 4 Miles above 
two Islands®® (at the lower end of the last is a Rapid, & the 
Point of the Bend) is the Warriors Path to the Cherokee 
Country—for two Miles & an half below this the River Runs 
a N° Et Course & finishes what they call the Great Bent—two 
Miles & an half below this again we Incampd 
Tuesday 30% / 























We set out at 50 Minutes passed Seven—the 





“See Cramer’s Nevigator (1811), 93 for mention of these rocks. 
“” Buffalo Creek? 

See 48. 

™ See 48. 

@ Oldtown Creek. 

* Big Mill Creek? 
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Weather being Windy & Cloudy (after a Night of Rain) 
In about 2 Miles we came to the head of a bottom (in the shape 
of a horse Shoe) which*I judge to be about 6 Miles r4; the 
beginning of the bottom appeard to be very good Land, but the 
lower part (from the Growth) did not seem so friendly 
An East course from the lower end woud strike the River again 
above, about the Begin® of the bottom 

The upper part of the bottom we Incampd in was an ex- 
ceeding good one, but the lower part rather thin Land & coverd 
with Beach in it is some clear Meadow Land and a Pond 
or Lake this bottom begins just below the Rapid at the 
point of the Great Bent, from whence a N NWt Course woud 
answer to run a parrallel to the next turn of the River 

The River from this place narrows very considerably & for 
5 or 6 Miles or more is scarcely more than 150 or 200 yards 
over*® The Water yesterday, except the Rapid at the 
Great Bent, & some swift places about the Islands was quite 
Dead, & as easily passed one way as the other; the Land in 
general appeared level & good About 10 Miles below our 
Incampment & a little lower down than the bottom described 
to lye in the shape of a horse Shoe comes in a small Creek on 
the West side, and opposite to this on the East begins a body of 
flat Land which the Indians tells us runs quite across the Fork 
to the Falls in the Kanhawa,** and must at least be-3 days walk 
across—if so the Flat Land containd therein must be very con- 
siderable. A Mile or two below this we Landed, and after 
getting a little distance from the River we came (without any 
rising) to a pretty lively kind of Land grown up with HickY & 
Oaks of different kinds, intermixd with Walnut &c* here & 
there We also found many shallow Ponds, the sides of 
which abounding in grass, invited innumerable quantities of 
wild fowl among which I saw a Couple of Birds in size between 
a Swan & Goose; & in colour some what between the two; being 
darker than the young Swan and of a more sutty Colour—the 


























* The Ohio begins to narrow as far up as Big Sandy Creek and 
Amberson’s Island. 
* Above Charleston, W. Va. about seventy-five miles up the river. 
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cry of these was as unusual as the Bird itself, as I never heard 
any noise resembling it before—Abt 5 Miles below this we In- 
campd in a bottom of Good Land which holds tolerably flat 
& rich for some distance out— 
Wednesday 31° 

I sent the Canoe along down to the Junc- 
tion of the two Rivers abt 5 Miles that is the Kanhawa w* the 
Ohio—and set out upon a hunting Party to view the Land 
We steerd nearly East for about 8 or 9 Miles then bore South- 
wardly, & Westwardly, till we came to our Camp at the con- 
fluence of the Rivers®® the Land from the Rivers appeard 
but indifferent, & very broken; whether these ridges might not 
be those that divide the Waters of the Ohio from the Kanhawa 
is not certain, but I believe they are if so the Lands may 
yet be good—if not, that Which lyes of the River bottoms is 
good for little 











November 15t 


A Little before eight Oclock we set of with our Canoe up 
the River, to discover what kind of Lands lay upon the Kan- 
hawa The Land on both sides this River just at the 
Mouth is very fine; but on the East side, when you get towards 
the Hills (which I judge to be about 6 or 700 yards from the 
River) it appears to be wet, & better adapted for Meadow than 
tillage this bottom continues up the East side for about 2 
Miles, & by going up the Ohio a good Tract might be got of 
bottom Land Including the old Shawna®® Town, which is about 
3 Miles up the Ohio just above y® Mouth of a C* where 
the aforementioned bottom ends on the East side the Kanhawa 
which extends up it at least 50 Miles by y® Ind" Act and of 
great width ( to be ascertained as we come down) in many 
‘ places very rich; in others somewhat wet & pondy; fit for 
Meadow; but upon the whole exceeding valuable, as the Land 
after you get out of the Rich bottom is very good for Grain 
tho not rich. We judgd we went up this River about 10 

* Point Pleasant, W. Va. 


“The Shawanese occupied the portion of Ohio lying opposite the 
Ohio River here. 
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Miles to day 
bottoms but small—neither long nor wide, & the Hills back of 
them rather steep & poor— 
Nov? 24/ 
We proceeded up the River with the Canoe about 
4 Miles more, & then incampd & went a Hunting; killd 5 Buf- 


On the East side appear to be some good 





faloes & wounded some others—three deer &c* this 
Country abounds in Buffalo & Wild game of all kinds; as also 
in all kinds of wild fowl, ther being in the Bottoms a great many 
small grassy Ponds or Lakes which are full of Swans, Geese, 
& Ducks of different kinds. — 

Some of our People went up the River 4 or 5 Miles higher 
& found the same kind of bottom on the West side, & we were 
told by the Indians that it continued to the Falls which they 
judgd to be 50 or 60 Miles higher up —this Bottom next 
the Water (in most places) is very rich—as you approach to 
the Hills you come (in many) to a thin white Oak Land, & 
poor the Hills as far as we coud judge were from half 
a Mile to a Mile from the River; poor & steep in the parts we 
see; with Pine growing on them — whether they are generally 
so, or not, we cannot tell but I fear they are 

Saturday 34/ We set of down the River on our return 
homewards, and Incampd at the Mouth; at the Beginning of the 
Bottom above the junction of the Rivers, and at the Mouth of a 
branch on the East side,®° I markd two Maples, an Elm, & Hoop 
wood Tree as A Corn of the Soldiers L4 (if we can get it) in- 
tending to take all the bottom from hence to the Rapids in the 
Great Bent into one Survey I also Markd at the Mouth 
of another Gut lower down on the West side (at the lower end 
of the long bottom) an Ash and hoopwood for the Beginning of 
another of the Soldiers Survey to extend up so as to Include 
all the Bottom (in a body) on the West Side 

In coming from our last Incampment up the Kanhawa I 
endeavourd to take the courses & distances of the River by a 
Pocket Compass, & guessing (which I make thus. (N by 
W. 2 Mile- N NW 1 1/2 D° N W 1/2 D® to y® Mouth 
of a pretty smart Creek to the Eastward — N°W. 2 D® to an- 


” See 73. 
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West 1/2 





other Creek of the same size on the same side 








a Mile W NW 1/2a Mile— NW*/ D° W NW 2 D® W by 
N 2 D° NW 1 1/2 D° W NW 1/2 D® to the Mouth 
Sunday 4/ 


The Ohio from the Mouth of the Kanhawa runs 
thus — North 2 Miles —1 1/4—to the Mouth of a Creek old 
Shawna Town NW 1 1/2 Miles—N Et 1 D° N E by Et 
1 1/2 N NEt 4 D° E NE 3/4 of a Mile to y® Mouth of a 
Ck* on the West side, & to the Hills, w°" the Indians say is al- 
ways a fire to which the Bottom from the Mouth of the Kanhawa 
continues & then ends after passing these Hills (which 
may run on the River near a Mile) there appears to be another 
pretty good Bottom on the East side At this place we 
met a Canoe going to the IIlinoies with Sheep—and at this 
place also, that is at the end of the Bottom from the Kanhawa, 
just as we came to the Hills, we met with a Sycamore abt 60 
yards from the River of a most extraordinary size it measur- 
ing (3 feet from the g*) 45 feet round, lacking two Inches & 
not 50 yards from it was another 31.4 round (3 feet from the 
G4 also) 

The 2¢ Bottom hinted at the other side (that is the one 
lying above the Bottom that reaches from the Kanhawa) is 
that taken notice of the 30t® Ult° to lye in the shape of a Horse 
Shoe, & must from its situation, & quantity of level Ground be 
very valuable, if the Land is but tolerably good. — 

After passing this bottom & abt a Mile of Hills we enterd 
into the 34 Bottom and Incampd — This bottom reaches within 
about half a Mile of the Rapid at the point of the Great Bent. — 
Monday 5**/ 

I set of the Canoe with our Baggage & Walkd a 
cross the Neck® on foot with Capt" Crawford distance accord- 
ing to our Walking about 8 Miles as we kept a strait course un- 
der the Foot of the Hills which ran about S° Et & was two hours 
& an half walking of it 

This is a good Neck of Land the Soil being generally good; 
& in places very rich —their is a large proportion of Meadow 

















™ Campaign Creek? 
=“The Big Bent.” 
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Ground, and the Land as high, dry & Level as one coud wish — 
the growth in most places is beach intermixd with Walnut &c® 
but more especially with Poplar (of which there are numbers 
very large) the Land towards the upper end is black 
Oak, & very good — upon the whole a valuable Tract might be 
had here, & I judge the quantity to be about 4000 Acres 

After passing this Bottom & the Rapid, as also some Hills 
w°" jut pretty close to the River, we came to that Bottom before 
remarkd the 29t® Ult®; which being well describd, there needs 
no further remark except that the Bottom within view appears 
to be exceeding rich; but as I was not out upon it, I cannot tell 
how it is back from the River a little above this Bottom, 
we Incampd —the Afternoon being Rainy & night wet — 

Tuesday 6 

We left our Incampment a little after day 

light, & in about 5 Miles we came to Kiashute Hunting Camp 
which was now removd to the Mouth of that Creek noted Oct® 
29 for having fallen Timber at the Mouth of it, in a bottom of 
good land between the Bottom last describd, & this bot- 
tom, there is nothing but Hills on the East side; except a little 
flat of a 100 Acres or so, between — this Bottom thro which the 
Creek comes may be about 4 or 5 Miles in length & tolerably 
wide. grown up pretty much with Beach tho the Soil is 
good 

By the kindness, and Idle ceremony of the Indians, I was 
detained at Kiashutas Camp all the remain® part of this day; 
and having a good deal of conversation with him on the Subject 
of Land, He informd me that, it was further from the Mouth of 
the Great Kanhawa to the Fall of that River than it was between 
the two Kanhawas — that the Bottom on the West side (which 
begins near the Mouth of the Kanhawa) continues all the way 
to the Falls without the Interposition of Hills, and widens as it 
goes, especially from a pretty large Creek that comes in abt 10 
or 15 Miles higher up than where we were that in the 
Fork there is a body of good Land and at some pretty 
considera[ble] distance above this, the River forks again at an 
Island, & there begin the Reed or Cain to grow — that the Bot- 
toms on the East side of the River are also very good, but 
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broken with Hills, and that the River is easily passd with Canoes 
to the Falls w°® cannot be less than 100 Mil but further it is not 
possible to go with them and that there is but one ridge fr thence 
to the Settlements upon the [New] River above, that it is pos- 
sible for a Man to travel; the Country betw[een] being so much 
broken with steep Hills & precipices 

Unfortunately, the picture is now marred because of some 
kind of an accident which happened to the original manuscript ; 
very likely it fell into the muddy flood-tide which its author 
described, and as a result the portions of the record from No- 
vember 6th to November 17th are missing in every reprint ex- 
tant. 

The foot-note in Sparks’s Writings of Washington relative 
to the hiatus reads: “For the succeeding ten days, the manu- 
script journal has been so much injured by accident that it is 
impossible to transcribe it. The route, however, continued up 
the Ohio River, which was very much swollen by the rains.”® 

The facts of the case are that the margin of the pages con- 
taining the entries for the dates mentioned are slightly mutilated. 
The meaning of the writer is quite evident in most instances. 


The record runs: 


He further informd (which 
seemd to be corroborated by all [of those] 
with whom I conversd) that the [land] 
Back of the short broken Hills th [in and level] 
but down upon the Rivers are 
uneven, & not rich, except the [land] 
upon Creeks, till you come toward 
heads of the Creeks; then the La 
grows leveller, and the Soil rich 

Wednesday 7**/ We set out 
1/2 an hour after Seven and a 
ing the Bottom through which 
Creek with the Fallen Timber at 
the Mouth Runs — & which I believe 
is calld Buffalo Creek, we came to a 


“Id. II, 529. 
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range of Hills for a Mile or more in 
length upon the River (East side) then 
comes in the Bottom opposite to w° 
the Creek below w°" we lodgd at 
with the Indians the 28t® Ult°, empties 
this also appears to be a bottom 
f 4 or 5 Miles in length, and tolera[ble] 
le good from the River when we 
[p]ass this Bottom the Hills (rather 
[T]aller & flatter than usual) comes 
[clo]se to the River (East side for 4 or 
miles) then begins another Bottom 
above, or opposite to a small 
[isla]nd; but before we came to this 
mile or two, we passd a good smart 
on the East side—this Bottom 
opposite to Great Hockhocking 
above which, & opposite to Dela[ ware] 
Hunting Party, we Incampd 
[Wedn]sday 8t®/ 
We left our Incamp 
as soon as we coud clearly dis 
ish the Rocks; and after pas 
Bottom which neither ap 
to be long, wide nor very 
came to a Second Bottom 











noticd the 27t® Ult° opposite to a 

Creek on the West side calld by the 
Indians little hockhocking, but may 

easily be distinguished by having a larg 
Stone™ just at its Mouth (the upper side 
this bottom is about 7 in length 
and appears to be very wide, and go 

and must be very valuable if it 

not liable to be overflowd, some pa 

of it appearing low the lower 











“Still standing today. 
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part of this bottom (as was obser 
the 27*® Ult°) is opposite to a smal 
barren Island with only a few bu[shes] 
on it the upper pact of it begi[ning] 
at much such another place a 
side (and part of a pretty long [isl] 
and® at a drain or small run tha[t] 
coines out of the Hills this is 
in a Mile or two of the Mouth 
Kanawha, & the next Bottom 
except a little narrow slipe 
at the foot of the Hills below the 

At the Mouth of the Kan/awha] 
Capt" Crawford, one of the In[dians] 
and myself, left the Canoe, in[ien]- 
ding to meet it again at the [mouth] 
of the Muskingum about 13 M 
above, but the Indian by 
brought us to the River 











Miles below it In this 





excursion we passd over various kinds 
of Land some tolerable good white 
oak Ground level, & meadowey — some 
ery Hilly, & broken with stone; and 
ome black Oak, thinly timbered but 
good for Farming And others abt 
Mile before we came to the River 
which was at a place where there 
[wa]s no bottom)®* exceeding good, full 
el enough & well timbered with 
& black Oak; but in all the G4 
passd over to day, & I suppose 
coud not have walkd less than 
miles there was no Water — this 
part of the Land where I thought 











* Blennerhassett’s Island? 
“A mile below Williamstown, W. Va. 
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Oct* 27°7 30,000 Acres might [be had] 
; but it does not answer my 
[expe]ctations: how ever by falling [down] 
the River too low, I apprehend 
the worst of it; as we were [on] 
the Ridges that divide the Wal[ters] 
[of] Ohio from the Kenhawa; & 
up, towards the 3 Islands, has 
appearance 
[Ju]st below the Mouth of Mus[kingum] 
Incampd.* 





Friday 9‘® 

The Nigh prooving very 
Rainy & Morning wet we did 
set out till 1/2 after 10 Oclock, & 
Incampd by the 3 Islands Pr 
Seeing a Bear upon the shore 
we landed, and followed it about 
half a Mile from the Rive™ w[hich] 
gave us an opportunity of s[eeing] 
a little of the Land, which was 
hilly but rich 
Saturday 1ot® 

After a Nig[ht] 

of incessant Thunder & Light- 
ning, attended with heavy 
stant Rain till 11 Oclock t 
day, we set of about Twelve 
(the Rain then ceasing) and [proceeded] 
to the lower end of the long [reach] 
distant about 12 miles [every] 
little stream, imperceptable [to] 
the view in our passage do 
now pouring in her Mite, 














67 

P. —. 
* Opposite the suburbs of Marietta, O. 
"See 35. 
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River raising very fast 
grown so muddy as to ren[der] 
Water iTksome to drink 


[Su]nday 11% 
The last Night proved 
Night of incessant Rain attended 
ith thunder and lightning the 
[ri]ver by this Morning had raised abt 
feet perpendicular and was 
falling fast The Rain seeming 
abate a little and the wind spring[ing] 
up in our favour we were 
[te]mpted to set of; but were deceived [by] 
both; for the Wind soon ceasd, & 
Rain continued without inter[mis-] 
sion till about 4 Oclock, when 
moderated However tho we 
[did] not sit of till Eleven we got 
head of the long reach abt 
[mi]les the Rive" continuing to 
fast, & much choakd with 
Wood 
[Mon]nday 12th/ 
There fell a little 
[rain] in the Night tho nothing to [speak] 
of — abt Sun rise we left our 
[encam]pment to encounter a very [swift] 
[st]ream which by this time had [risen] 
2 [?] feet perpendicular & running [with] 
grea|t velocity After contending 
whole day we were 
not able to get mote than about [5] 
Miles — The Water still rising, a[nd] 
the Curr‘ if possible running w[ith] 
more violence, we came to a res[olu] 
tion of ordering our Horses (which 
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by appointment were to be at [Pitts]” 
burg the 14 Ins*.) to meet us a 
Mingo Town — accordingly 
Tuesday 13%?/ 

We dispatch 
young Indian express to Val[entine] 
Crawfo'd who had the charge of 
them to proceed on 
that place, where we purp[osed] 
if possible to get the Canoe 
being about 50 Miles below 
In pursuance of this resolu[tion] 
we Imbarkd again, and with [diffi] 
culty got about 5 Miles furth 
to the Mouth of the Upp[er] m 
broken timber Creek In[stead of falling} 
of[f] last night the River raisd 
perpendicular, and in the n[ight] 
with what it rose in the day [it] 
must be now 4 or 5 & twenty feet [above] 
its usual height, & nct a grTeat [way] 
below its banks in low pl[aces over] 
them 














this day about 3 In the After 
[noo]n we met two Battoes & a large 
[ca]noe going (at a very fast rate) to 

Illinois with Provisions for the 
[ga]rrison at Fort Chartres 

Wednesday 14t8/ 
The River began [to 

[be] at a stand between Sunset & dark 

.t night, & continud for some 

rs so; falling only 2 feet by Sun 
[rise] about an hour by Sun we [left] 

our Incampment and reachd a 











"Pp. —. 
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above the Captening** (or Fox grape 
Creek) about: 11 Miles; not finding 
water quite so strong as yesterday, 
[travJeling with a little assistant from [the] 
wind About 2 or 3 Miles below 
[Capte]ning I got out (on the West side) 
[wa]kd through a Neck of as good [land] 
as ever I saw, between that & 
[?]k; the Land on the Hill sides 
as rich as the bottoms; than 
nothing can exceed the bottom [at] 
the Mouth of Captening appears 
[of] equal goodness with the one below 
{Thu]rsday 15*"/ 
The Canoe set of[f] at 
[su]n rise, as I did to view that 
opposite to the Mouth 
of Pipe Cree In p[a]ssing 
Neck I foun[d] the lower par 
not very ri[ch] [u]po[n] the Ri 
ve’ towards the Hills, with 
well Timberd; and not 
only in places —the mid 
back of the Rich bottom is 
black & white Oak Land [good for 
[far]ming, or any purpose w 
& intermixd with Meadow 
the upper end is as rich 
quite to the Hills (which a 
as I ever saw, but subject 
to freshes of this Bottom, 
Timbered Land adjoining, I 
may be 12 or 1500 Acres got 
in this manner — Beginn[ing] 
the Hills juts down to the 
1/2 a Mile above Pipe Creek 
West) & a Mile or more 


™ See 26. 
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of another C* on the East, 

Bottom above the Capten[ing] 

East side the Rive", & ju[st where the] 
destruction of Timber oc[curred by a] 
Hurricane of Wind from 

this bottom there is a run 

abt a Mile then comes in 
mentiond (which I coud g 

on which & up the River 

there appears to be a 








rich at 
e is a run [?] 
—the bottom 
is pretty long but narrow[ ?] 
Creek (on the West side (calld 
Nicholson the 24 Ult° 
the River having fallen at 
16th 
Ditecting the Canoe 
& me at the Mouth of the 
by the Indians split Island 
which I have since found 
s one distinguished by the 
of Redstone &c* ky the 
eling; I set out with Capt 
n foot, to take a view 
a little distance from the 
doing this we ascended Hills 
to be almost impassable, 
the River with stone & 
Timber — back of these 
[fou]und is very uneven, &c® 
[sma]ll spots, not very good; 
ly well Timberd — as far 
see into the Country the 
his kind Coming on 
[s]plit Island Creck\ some 
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on the Mouth, we had 
nity of observing from 
which are very high 


Saturday 17th. By this Morning the River had fallen (in 
the whole) 2 or 3 & twenty feet, & was still lowering Abt 
8 Oclock we set out, & passing the lower cross Creeks we came 
to a pretty long, & tolerable wide & good bottom on the East 
side the River; then comes in the Hills, just above which, is 
Buffalo Creek (a Creek I neither see nor remarkd in going down) 
upon which, and above it, between yt & the cross Creeks near the 
Mingo Town (distant 3 or 4 Miles) is a Bottom of exceeding 
fine Land, but not very large, unless it extends up the Creek, 

About 3 Oclock we came to the Town without seeing our 
Horses the Indian (which was sent express for them) having 
passd through only the morning before (being detaind by the 
Creeks which were too high to ford; without going high up 
them ) here we resolvd to wait there arrival which was ex- 
pected to morrow & here then will end our water Voyage along 
a River the general course of which from Bever Creek to the 
Kanhawa is about S Wt (as near as I coud determine) ; but in 
its winding thro a narrow Vale, extreamely serpentine; forming 
on both sides the River alternately, Necks of very good (some 
exceeding fine) Bottoms; lying for the most part in the shape of 
a half Moon, & of various sizes — there is very little difference in 
the gen! width of the River from Fort Pitt to the Kanhawa; but 
in the depth I believe the odds is considerably in favour of the 
lower parts; as we found no shallows below the Mingo Town, 
except in one or two places where the River was broad; & there, 
I do not know but there might have been a deep Channel in some 
part of it every here and there are Islands, some larger, & 
some smaller, which operating in the nature of Locks, or steps, 
occasion pretty still water above but for the most part strong 
& rapid water along side of them — however there is none of 
these so swift but that a Vessel may be Rowed or set up with 
Poles— When the River is in its Natural State, large canoes 
that will carry 5 or 6000 weight & more, may be workd against 
stream by 4 hands 20 & 25 Miles a day; & down, a good deal 
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more— The Indians who are very dexterous (even there wo- 
men) in the management of Canoes have there Hunting Camp's 
& Cabins all along the River for the convenience of transporting 
their Skins by water to Market In the Fall, so soon as the 
Hunting Season comes on, they set out with their Familys for 
this purpose; & In Hunting will move there Camps from place 
to place till by the Spring they get 2 or 300 or more Miles from 
there Town’s; Then Bever catch it in there way up which fre- 
quently brings them into the Month of May, when the Women 
are employd in Plant& the Men at Market & in Idleness, 
till the Fall again ; when they pursue the same course again 
during the Summer Months they live a poor & perishing life 

The Indians who live upon the Ohio (the upper parts of it 
at least) are composed of Shawnas, Delawares, & some of the 
Mingos, who getting but little part of the consideration that was 
given for the Lands Eastward of the Ohio, view the settlement of 
the People upon this River with an uneasy & jealous Eye; & do 
not scruple to say that they must be compensated for their Right 
if the People settle thereon, notwithstanding the Cession of the 
Six Nations thereto On the other hand, the People from 
Virginia & elsewhere, are exploring and Marking all the Lands 
that are valuable not only on Redstone & other Waters of Monon- 
gehela but along down the Ohio as low as the little Kanhawa; 
& by next Summer I suppose will get to the great Kanhawa, at 
least ; how difficult it may be to contend with these People after- 
wards is easy to be judgd of from every days experience of 
Lands actually settled, supposing these to be made; than which 
nothing is more probable if the Indians permit them, from the 
disposition of the People at present. A few Settlements 
in the midst of some of the large Bottoms, woud render it im- 
practicable to get any large q'Y of Land Together; as the Hills 
all the way down the River (as low as I went) come pretty 
close and are steep & broken incapable of settlements tho some 
of them are rich and only fit to support the Bottoms with Timber 
and Wood 

The Land back of the Bottoms, as far as I have been able 
to judge, either from my own observations or from information, 
is nearly the same, that is exceeding uneven & Hilly; & I do 


Vol. XVII—31. 
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presume that there is no body’s of Flat rich Land to be found 
one gets far enough from the River to head the little runs & 
drains that comes through the Hills; & to the Sources (or near 
it) of the Creeks & there Branches this it seems is the 
case of the Lands upon Monongahela and Yaugh* & I fancy 
holds good upon this River till you get into the Flat Lands (or 
near them) below the Falls 

The Bottom Land differs a good deal in quality that 
highest up the River in general is richest; tho the Bottoms are 
neither so wide or long, as those below Walnut, H[ickory] 
Cherry, & some other Woods that grow snarly, & neither Tall 
nor large, but coverd with Grape Vines (with the Fruit of 
which this Country at this Instant abounds) are the growth of 
the richest Bottoms, but on the other hand these Bottoms appear 
to me to be the lowest and most subject to Floods. Sugar Tree 
and Ash, mixd with Walnut &°@' compose the growth of the next 
richest low grounds and Beach Poplar Oaks &c* the last—— 
the Soil of this is also good but inferior to either of the other 
kinds & beach Bottoms are excepted against on acct of the dif- 
ficulty of clearing them therc Root’s spreading over a large sur- 
face of ground & being hard to kill. 

Sunday, 18th. Agreed with two Delaware Indians to carry 
up our Canoe to Fort Pitt for the doing of which I was to pay 
6 Dollars & give them a Quart Tinn Can 

Monday 19th The Delawares set of with the Canoe — and 
our Horses not arriving, the day appeard exceeding long & 
tedious. Upon conversing with Nicholson, I found he had been 
two or three times to Fort Chartres at the Illinois, and got from 
him the following Acct of the Lands between this & that; & 
upon the Shawna River ;’* on which he had been a Hunting. 

The Lands down the Ohio grow more and more level as: 
you approach the Falls and about 150 Miles below them, the 
Country appears quite Flat, & exceeding rich, On the 
Shawna’ River (which comes into the Ohio 400 Miles below the 
Falls & about 1100 from Pittsburg) up which he had hunted 
300 & more Miles the Lands are exceeding Level, rich, & fine, 
but a good deal intermixed with Cain or Reed, which might 


™ Cumberland River. 
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tender them difficult to clear; that game of all kinds was to be 
found here in the. greatest abundance, especially Buffalo 
That from Fort Chartres to Pittsburg by Land, is computed 800 
Miles ; & in travelling thro the Country from that place he found 
the soil very rich the Ground exceeding level to OPost’* 
(a French Settlement & from Opost to the Lower Shawna Town 
on Scioto equally flat that he passd through large Planes 
30 miles in length without a Tree except little Islands of Wood 
that in these Planes thousands & 10,000 of Buffalo may be 
seen feeding That the distance from Fort Chartres to 
‘Opost is about 240 Miles & the Country not very well waterd—— 
from Opost to the lower Shawna Town about 300 more abound- 
ing in good Springs & Rivulets that the remainder of the 
way to Fort Pitt is Hilly; and the Hills larger as you approach 
the Fort tho the L4 in general is also good. 

At Fort Pitt I got the distances from place to place down the 
‘Ohio as taken by one Mr Hutchins & which are as follows 
‘w® some corrections of mine 























From Fort Pitt to Miles 
‘Logs Town WwW 18% 
Big Bever Creek W 29% 
Racoon Creek GW E 34 
Little Bever Creek W 44 
Yellow Creek W 52 
Big Stony Creek GW W 66 
Mingo Town WwW 73 
‘Cross Creeks 74 
Buffalo Creek or Sculp Ck ' GW E 78 
‘Second Cross Creeks GW 84 
Weeling or Split Island Ck GW E 94 
Sculp Creek : GW W 100 
Path to Redstone GW E 108 
Pipe Creek GW WwW: 110 
‘Captening GW _W 113 
‘Cut Creek GW E 118 
Broken Timber Creek GW W 123 
‘24 Broken Timber Ck _ GW W 125 
Muddy Creek GW E 134 
‘Beging of ye long reach 137 
End of Ditto 155 





* Vincennes, Ind. 
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Miles. 

Bull Creek GW E 160 
A Pretty large Ck on ye West 178 
Muskingham W 182 
Little Kanhawa E 195 
Little Hockhocking W 202 
Hockhocking W 210 
Creek with fallen Timber 

at the Mouth E 230 
A smal Creek on the West 

& beging of ye Great Bent W 236 
Another sm! Ck on the East 

just above a Gut E 241 


Rapid at the point of ye 
Great Bent 245 


Big Kanhawa E 272 
The distance by Hutchings is 26614 
Big Guyendot E 308 
Big Sandy Creek, E 321 
Scioto River W 366 
Big Buffalo Lick-A Mile 

Eastward of the River W 390 


Large Island divided by 
a gravelly Creek 410%, 


Little Mineamie River River W 49214 
Licking Creek E 500% 
Great Mineamie River W 527%. 
Where the Elephants 

Bones were found E 560%4 
Kentucke River E 60414. 
The Falls 682 
To where the low Country begins 83734 
Beging of the 5 Islands 875% 
Large River on the 

East side 902% 
Verry large Islands in the 

middle of the River 960% 
Ouabache River 99914 
Big Rock, & Cave on the 

West side 104214 
Shawano River™ 1094 
Cherokee River” 1107 





™ The Cumberland. River. 
™ Tennessee River. 
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Miles. 

Fort Massiac 1118% 
Mouth of Ohio 1164 
in all 1164 


The Distances from Fort Pitt to the Mouth of the Great 
Kanhawa as set down agreeable to my own Computation, but 
from thence to the Mouth of River Ohio are strictly according to 
Hutchings® Acct which Acct I take to be erroneous inasmuch as 
it appears that the Miles in the upper parts,of the River are 
very long, & those towards the Canhawa short, which I attribute 
to his setting off in a falling fresh & running slower as they pro- 
ceeded on.”6 

The letters E and W ‘signifie w° side of the River the re- 
spective Waters come in on, that is, whether on the East or West 
Side. . 

Nov 20%, About One Oclock our Horses arrivd, having 
been prevented getting to Fort Pitt by the freshes at Two 
we set out & got about 10 Miles. The Indians travelling along 
with us. 

Tuesday 218t Reach’d Fort Pitt in the Afternoon, distant 
from our last Incampment about 25 Miles & as near as I can 
guess 35 from the Mingo Town ; 

The Land between the Mingo Town & Pittsburg is of dif- 
ferent kinds for 4 or 5 Miles after leaving the first mentiond 











*It will be interesting to compare this table of distances with a 
later table; the one we chose is from The Western Pilot of 1829: 


Be NE "CMI sired ccenie Kad voles Rae nceeeeee 28 
MN ccd wins docee peoedenees sda meeewoeaeaee ween 
ee NUR Gh 5 oad Sh owe sas Sotbeceece lee 43 
EN so caenincerwen ne bea Giniead seeaeas eee eeee 92 
CONE. GE. bibipuctrurwdndadedss even sada eiaeeater 112% 
MNS «2555 5 oa bara wal aec hig: ge hasta deere ee ae 165 
PS sititcuvincdddsnd dvi duaswheneeehabewumedans 174 
Ce I sv ose sncie ecb dee ccoeeeend seeeeen 261% 
Bee GN akc ckevewicasccessvensineeseseyeesenee 300 
EO eee y le” MC MENT TSS rae ae Yn 350% 
ees IN 5 odious soe astndagaiesereieusheoe tea 477% 
CMMI wes cies icineg-o0g con daewonceekoaseasees 909 
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place we passd over Steep Hilly ground, hurt with stone; cov- 
erd with White Oak; & a thin shallow Soil. This was suc- 
ceeded by a lively White Oak Land, less broken; & this again by 
rich Land the growth of which was chiefly white & red Oak, 
mixd; which lasted with some Intervals of indifferent ridges all 
the way to Pittsburg. 

It was very observable that as we left the River, the Land 
grew better, which is a confirmation of the Acc** I had before 
received, that the good Bodies of Land lay upon the heads of 
the Runs & Creeks but in all my Travels through this Country, 
I have seen no large body of Level Land. On the Branches of 
Racoon Creek there appears to be good Meadow Ground and on 
Shirtees Creek”® (over both which we passed) the Land Looks 
well. The Country between the Mingo Town and Fort Pitt 
appears to be well supplied with Springs. 

Tuesday 22. 





Stayd at Pittsburg all day Invited the 

Officers & some other Gentlemen to dinner with me at Samples — 
among which was one Doct" Connelly (nephew to Col® Croghan) 
a very sensible Intelligent Man who had travelled over a good 
deal of this Western Country both by Land & Water & confirms 
Nicholsons Acct of the good Land on the Shawana River up 
‘which he had been near 400 Miles 

This Country (I mean on the Shawana River) according to 
Doct" Connellys Acct must be exceeding desirable on many Acc*® 
the Climate is exceeding fine the Soil remarkably 
good. the Lands well waterd with good streams & full level 
enough for any kind of Cultivation Besides these Ad- 
‘vantages from Nature, it has others not less Important to a new 
settlement particularly Game which is so plenty as not only to 
tender the transportation of Provisions there (bread only ex- 
cepted) altogether unnecessary but to enrich the Adventurers 
with the Peltry for which there is a constant & good Market.” 

Doct’ Connelly is so much delighted with the Lands, & 
Climate on this River; that he seems to wish for nothing more 

* Chartiers Creek, Pa. 

™For Dr. Connelly’s operations in Kentucky see Filson Club Pub- 
ications No. 7, 31 seq., and No. 8, 26 seq. 
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than to induce 100 families to go there to live that he might be 
among them. A New & most desirable Government might 
be establishd here to be bounded (according to his Acct) by 
the Ohio Northward & Westward The Ridge that divides 
the Waters of the Tenesee or Cherokee River Southward & 
Westward & a Line to be Run from the Falls of Ohio, or above 
so as to cross the Shawana River above the Fork of it. 








Doctor Connelly gives much the same Acct of the Land 
between Fort Chartres in the Illinois Country, and Post St. Vin- 
cent (OPost) that Nicholson does, except in the Article of Water, 
wch the Doct" says is bad & in the Summer Scarce. there being 
little else than stagnant Water to be met with. 

Friday 234 

After settling with the Indians & People 
that attended me down the River & defray the sundry Expences 
accruing at Pittsburg, I set of on my return home and after 
dining at the Widow Miers’ on Turtle Creek reachd M?® John 
Stephenson) two or three hours in the Night) 


Saturday 24, 





When we came to Stewards Crossing at 
Crawfords, the River was too high to Ford and his Canoe gone 
a Drift however after waiting there 2 or three hours a 
Canoe was got in which we passd and Swam our Horses. 
the remainder of tnis day I spent at Capt" Crawfords it either 
Raining or Snowing hard all day. 

Sunday 25%. I set out early in order to see Lund Wash- 
ington’s Land, but the Ground & Trees being coverd with Snow, 
I was able to form but an indistinct opinion of it tho upon 
the whole it appeard to be a good Tract of Land and as Level as 
common indeed more so from this I went to Tho® Gists 
and Dind, & then proceeded on to the Great crossing at Hoglands 
where I arrivd about Eight Oclock 

Munday 26° Reachd Killams on George’s Creek where we 
met several Families going over the Mountains to live 
some witht having any places provided. 

The Snow upon the Alligany Mountains was near knee deep. 

Tuesday 27°. We got to Col® Cresaps at the Old Town 
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after calling at Fort Cumberland & breakfasting with one MT 
Innis at the New store opposite. 25 Miles. 

Wednesday 28th. The Old Town Gut was so high as to 
Wet us in crossing it, and when we came to Cox’ the River was 
Impassable ; we were obligd therefore to cross in a Canoe & swim 
our Horses At Henry Enochs at the Forks of Cacapehon 
we dind, & lodgd at Rinkers the distances thus Computed 
from the Old Town to Cox® 8 Miles from thence to Caca- 
pehron 12 and 18 afterwards in all 38 Miles the 
last 18 I do not think long ones. 

Thursday 29. Set out early & reachd my Brothers by one 
Oclock (about 22 or 3 Miles). Doct? Craik having busi- 
ness by Winchester went that way to meet at Snickers to morrow 
by 10 Oclock 

Friday 30°. According to Appointment the Doct? and I 
met & after Breakfasting at Snickers proceeded on to Wests 
where we arrivd at or about Sun set. 

December 

Saturday 18t. Reachd home being apsent from it Nine 
weeks and one day. 



































EDITORIALANA. 
VOL. XVII. No. 4. EdrRan doll OCTOBER, 1908, 


PURCHASE OF FORT ANCIENT. 


The Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society is to be 
heartily congratulated over the final accomplishment of its efforts, ex~ 
tending through many years, of securing entire possession of Fort 
Ancient. It has been a long 
and stubborn siege, with many 
vicissitudes and delays and dis- 
couragements, but the last walls 
of the enclosure have finally 
been taken and the Society now 
“holds the fort.” It is neces-~ 
sary to repeat some ancient his- 
tory in order to give a complete 
account of the purchasing nego- 
tiations. From the time of its 
first organization it has been 
the desire and the ambition of 
the Society to have the State 
become the possessor of this 
greatest, most complete and 
famous defensive work of the 
prehistoric American people. 
Prof.. Warren K. Moorehead 
was one of the first to recog- 
nize and publicly urge the pre- 
servation of this fort and its 
acquisition by the State. His 
explorations in the years 1888- 
1891 aided greatly in bringing 
about the desired result. After 
the legislature had been impor- 
tuned during several different 
sessions, it finally acquiesced in 
the solicitations of the Society 

Map SHowineG Successive Pur- and the first bill was passed 

CHASES OF Fort ANCIENT. April 28, 1890, by the Sixty- 

ninth General Assembly known 

as Senate Bill No. 308, introduced by Senator Jesse N. Oren, “To 
provide for the preservation of Fort Ancient.” This act appropriated 
the sum of $7,200, or so much thereof as might be necessary to pur- 
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chase said property. The bill further provided for the appointment of a 
committee of five, two by the President of the Senate, two by the 
Speaker of the House, and one by the Attorney General, which com- 
mittee was authorized to make the purchase which was to include all, 
or the most important part of said works, not less than 180 acres in 
the aggregate, at a price not exceeding forty dollars per acre. The 
purchase was to be approved by the Governor and the Attorney General; 
the title to the secured lands was to vest in the State of Ohio and the 
deed thereof to be duly recorded and deposited with the Auditor of 
State. Pursuant to this act, the committee of the legislature, accom- 
panied by a committee appointed by the Society, and Mr. Graham, the 
then Secretary of the Society, visited the property, and a purchase was 
made from Messrs. Dunham and Couden, the deed of the grantors to’ 
the State being properly accepted by the state authorities May 11, 1891. 
Through this transaction, the State came into possession of the agreed 
number of acres, viz., 180, at the stipulated price forty dollars per acre, 
and it was supposed at the time that practically the entire fort had 
been secured. It was subsequently discovered that the State, either 
through some error of the committee acting for the State, or of the 
immediate parties between whom the transfer was perfected, had failed 
to purchase the entire property of the Fort, but instead that the 180 
acres of which the State became possessed embraced only the central 
portion of the Fort and in addition thereto a strip of land outside the 
walls, immediately east of the center of the fortifications, leaving un- 
secured the south end of the Fort, or some two-thirds of what is 
known as the Old Fort, and also leaving unpurchased the entire north 
wall, including some twelve acres of land of the New Fort. These 
escaping portions were known respectively as the Couden and Ridge 
tracts. 

During the adjourned session of the Sixty-ninth General As- 
sembly, Senate Joint Resolution No. 93 was introduced and passed 
April 24, 1891, by which “the care and control of Fort Ancient was 
vested in the Board of Trustees of the Ohio Archzological and Histori- 
cal Society, who -shall hold the lands and property thereon subject to 
such use as the general assembly may by law direct.” In anticipation 
of such custodianship the Society at its annual meeting, February 19, 
1891, appointed a supervisory committee consisting of Senator Jesse N. 
Oren of Wilmington, Israel Harris of Waynesville and Israel Williams 
of Hamilton; Colonel Thomas B. Van Horne of Columbus was placed in 
immediate charge of the Fort under the direction of the above com- 
mittee. 

The Society under appropriations made by the legislature at 
various times, proceeded to clear and restore portions of the Fort 
which had been placed under its care, and cultivate such land as was 
tillable, both within and without the walls. On August 1, 1894, the 
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Society employed Mr. Warren Cowen as the Custodian of the Fort 
and that position he still retains, having proved a most efficient, able 
and popular official for that place. In the summer of 1895 some $1,200 
was expended in erecting a commodious house for the Custodian, In 
the late fall of 1895, the Secretary (Randall) secured options upon 
the unpurchased portions of the Fort, viz: $900 for the Ridge tract 
of some twelve acres and $4,300 for the Couden tract, something over 
107 acres. In its appropriation bill of April 16, 1896, the General As- 
sembly granted the Society the sum of $5,200 for the purchase of these 
two remaining strips. Upon the attempt by the Secretary, and a com- 
mittee of the Society, to consummate the purchase from the owners 
for the portions desired, it was found that the properties could not 
be obtained at the prices previously named. The heirs controlling 
the Couden property asked $5,200 for the 107 acres, or thereabouts, 
known as the Couden strip, while as to the section at the north end, con- 
sisting of some twelve acres, and known as the Ridge property, it 
had been purchased as was claimed by a corporation for the purpose of 
erecting thereon a summer hotel, plans for which had been drawn, and 
advertisement for the sale of lots adjacent to the proposed hotel having 
been published in various papers. It was an amusing “pipe dream” 
this hotel scheme —the hostelry was to be a spacious summer resort; 
an artificial lake in the rear; bands were to play in the area in front 
while the delighted guests were to promenade the prehistoric walls or 
make merry in the ample fields within the enclosure. It was to be a 
unique union of worldly pleasure and archeological delight. The party 
known as the Fort Ancient Hotel Company demanded three thousand 
dollars for the property, carrying with it the prospective “privilege” of 
completing the hotel, the cellar of which had been partly excavated. 
The securing of the Ridge property on such a basis was, of course, out 
of the question and negotiations proceeded no further. It was decided 
however, in accordance with the opinion rendered by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, that the State, through the Society, could under the provisions of 
the appropriation, purchase the Couden tract, expending therefor the 
total amount appropriated ($5,200) and leaving the Ridge tract still 
unbought. This purchase was accordingly made, the abstract and deed 
for the Couden tract being approved by the proper state authorities and 
accepted December 5, 1896. This left unpurchased the Ridge tract in- 
cluding the north wall. In addition to this, during negotiations made 
for the purchase of the Couden tract, it was discovered that there were 
some two or thfee acres of land belonging to Mr. Chester Poor, which 
in a wedge shaped manner extended through the west walls into the 
enclosure of the North Fort. It was generally designated as the Poor 
wedge. Thus matters stood undisturbed several years, during which 
negotiations were attempted at intervals for the purchase of the Poor 
wedge, and for the Ridge strip, but without avail. Finally in the fall 
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of 1907, an option was secured by the Secretary and the Fort Ancient 
Committee of the Society, from the Ridge family for the purchase of 
the Ridge tract, not only of the twelve acres including the north wall, 
but some eight acres more, making about twenty in all, for the sum of 
$1,800. In the meantime two building lots south of the North wall, and 
immediately- within the Fort inclosure, known respectively as the Ward 
Hotel site and the Frauenknecht property had been sold by the Ridges. 
It was understood that these two pieces of property could be purchased 
for the.sum of two hundred dollars apiece. The Seventy-Seventh Gen- 
eral Assembly in its appropriation bill passed May 9, 1908, appropriated 
the sum of $2,200 “for completion of purchase of Fort Ancient.” 
Thus provided with the funds, a deed to the State of the Ridge tract, 
some twenty acres, for the sum of $1,800 was secured by the Society, 
and accepted by the Attorney General and deposited with the Auditor 
of State on June 3, 1908. Purchase of the lots within the walls of the 
North Fort, known as the Ward Hotel site, for the sum of $300 was 
completed and the deed received by the Auditor of State, July 30, 1908. 
A similar purchase, also for the sum of $300, was made of the Frauen- 
knecht lot, which deed was approved and accepted by the Auditor of State 
August 5, 1908, making the total purchase of the original Ridge tract 
$2,400. The two hundred dollars required in excess of the specific 
appropriation, was provided from other funds at the disposal of the 
Society. During the negotiations for the purchase of the Ridge tract, 
the Poor wedge above mentioned, consisting of some three acres, was 
also purchased for the sum of $250 out of funds legally at the disposal 
of the Society, the deed being approved by the Attorney General of 
State and acepted by the Auditor of State on January 23, 1908. The 
total cost to the State, therefore, of Fort Ancient, not including various 
incidental fees for abstracts, court records, etc. aggregates $15,050. 
All of the deeds above mentioned make the State of Ohio, and not 
the Society, the grantee. The total number of acres of land purchased 
is about 310, nearly half of which is the area inside the walls. The 
details of purchases previous to the last, by the Society and the various 
improvements made on and in the Fort have all been carefully set 
forth in the published proceedings of the annual meetings of the So- 
ciety. 

And so Fort Ancient is secured and preserved for all time to come 
—the most valuable and interesting masterpiece of the Mound Builders, 
representing in size, imposing grandeur, ingenuity in design and perfec- 
tion of construction, the highest point attained in the earthwork struc- 
tures of the mysterious lost race. 


~ 
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FORT LAURENS—ITS SITE AND SIEGE. 


The relation of the Ohio country and its pre-state pioneers to the 
events of the American Revolution has not yet been properly portrayed. 
Ontil recently leading historians have either ignored it altogether or 
slightingly treated it. It will ere long receive due attention. Roosevelt 
in “The Winning of the West,’ Winsor in the “Westward Movement,” 
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Site oF Fort LAURENS. 


and Moore in “The Northwest Under Three Flags,” have given it 
more or less consideraton. During the period of the American Revolu- 
tion one of the scenes of military importance and romantic interest within 
the present bounds of Ohio was the site of Fort Laurens, the first fort 
erected after the Declaration of Independence in the territory of the 
‘Buckeye state to be. It will be recalled that the Autumn, Winter and 
Spring of 1777-8 was the low ebb of the Colonial cause. Howe’s vic- 
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tory at Brandywine gave him the possession of Philadelphia. The en- 
counter at Germantown a month later added to the discomfiture and 
discouragement of the American army. Washington led his defeated 
and depleted troops to the banks of the Schuylkill, where they took up 
their quarters amid the snow and ice of Valley Forge, only twenty miles. 
away from the winter station of Howe. The fate of the new nation 
seemed doomed. Howe was exultantly awaiting the cheery season of 
Spring before pouncing upon Washington to annihilate the latter’s rag- 
muffin, remnant army. The. Revolution in the East was apparently 
lost by the united colonies. Then it was that the hope and effort of 
liberty found a new field in the Ohio country. The scenes were shifted 
to the trans-Allegheny stage. The extreme western post of the American 
forces was Fort Pitt, the gateway of the Ohio valley. The western 
headquarters of the British were at Fort Detroit, commanded by 
General Henry Hamilton, Lieutenant-Governor of the Northwestern 
region. To him was entrusted the conduct of the war in the West 
as well as the entire management of frontier affairs. The British 
authorities realized to the fullest extent the advantage and necessity 
of retaining possession of this vast territory. They carefully and 
adroitly fostered the allegiance of the Indians. In the autumn of 1777, 
Hamilton, called the “hair-buyer,” summoned the tribesmen to a council 
at Detroit and began to send into the Ohio country, bands of savages 
augmented by Canadian soldiers and commanded by British officers, to 
plunder and murder the American settlers. It was to be a warfare 
of bloody and merciless annihilation. He offered standing rewards for 
scalps, but none for prisoners, hence his title as above. His war parties 
of painted warriors, infuriated with British whiskey and armed with 
British weapons spared neither men, women nor children. He wrote 
Lord Germain, Colonial Secretary in the British Cabinet, “next year 
(1778) there will be the greatest number of savages on the frontier that 
has ever been known, as the Six Nations have sent belts around to 
encourage those allies who have made a general alliance,” meaning the 
western Indians. But Hamilton reckoned without his host. It was 
in the late Spring of this year 1778—while Washington was just 
emerging from Valley Forge —that the Washington of the West, George 
Rogers Clark, started down the Ohio with his little band of Virginia 
and Pennsylvania volunteers to enter upon that daring expedition through 
the Illinois country resulting in the taking of the British posts at 
Cahokia, Kaskaskia and Vincennes, and the retention of the Illinois. 
country by the Colonies. The second siege and capture of Vincennes 
by Clark was in February, 1779. Meanwhile the frontier war was being 
waged in the valleys and along the streams of the Ohio country, and 
while Clark was performing his deeds of patriotism and valor on the 
banks of the Wabash, stirring events were being enacted on the banks 
of the Tuscarawas. The Revolution had become a western Indian war. 
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Almost the very day (July 4, 1778) that Clark made his peaceful and 
picturesque entry into Kaskaskia, there was perpetrated the horrible 
massacre of the Connecticut settlers in the Pennsylvania Wyoming valley 
by a motley force, over a thousand strong and composed of British 
soldiers, Tory volunteers and Indians—the latter seven hundred in 
number from the Seneca and Mohawk tribes. Surely Hamilton’s promise 
to Germain was proving no idle boast. 

Matters relating to the Indian situation were intensified when in 
March (1778) Alexander McKee, Mathew Elliott and Simon Girty, the 
latter the famous Indian interpreter and renegade, deserting the Ameri- 
can cause, fled from Fort Pitt, became the active and powerful agents. 
of the British, and proceeded at once to arouse the war spirit of the: 
Ohio Indians. About the same time General Edward Hand, then com- 
mandant at Fort Pitt, having been informed that the British had lodged 
a quantity of army supplies at an Indian town on the Cuyahoga river, 
formed a project for capturing them. With a company of some five 
hundred soldiers from Fort Pitt, Hand sallied forth on his expedition. 
It was a dismal failure. Two respective attacks on the supposed camps. 
of Indians led to the discovery that the savages had evaded him and 
the expedition ended with no results other than the killing of two 
or three Indain warriors and several Indian women, which fact gave 
the expedition the opprobrious title of “the squaw campaign.” But 
events of more pretentious extent were about to transpire. General 
Hand was, in May, superseded by General Lachlin McIntosh, as Com- 
mander at Fort Pitt. The same month the Continental Congress, still 
assembled at York (Pa.), whither it had fled from Philadelphia on the 
occupation of the latter by Howe, resolved to raise two regiments to 
comprise three thousand men, to serve for one year for the protection 
of the western frontier. These troops were really to form a force to 
march through the Ohio country and if practicable attack and reduce 
Fort Detroit. Congress voted over nine hundred thousand dollars to 
defray the expenses of carrying this war into the enemy’s country. The 
plan was to- march fifteen hundred men by way of Kanawha to Fort 
Randolph, at site of Pt. Pleasant, a like number was to assemble at Fort 
Pitt and drop down the Ohio to the same point, thence all united 
move across the country to Detroit. Washington assisted in the perfec- 
tion of these plans while still at Valley Forge. But it was one thing 
for the crippled and perplexed Congress to vote men and money — quite 
another thing to have the intentions executed. The Continental scrip 
was well nigh worthless, as Washington put it about that time, a wagon 
load of Continental paper would not buy a wagon load of provisions. 
Moreover all men that could be pressed into service were needed in 
the operations east and south. The proposed plan for the destruction 
of Detroit had to be deferred. The commission sent by Congress to 
Fort Pitt to supervise measures at that point, now proposed a treaty 
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be held at the Fort with the Delawares, Shawanese and other Indians. 
To this council no Indians came “from the wilderness across the Ohio” 
but the Delawares, who were represented by White Eyes, Captain Pipe, 
and John Killbuck, Jr. The Shawanese had become openly hostile to the 
Colonists. The Delawares were generally friendly. General McIntosh 
now built a road from Fort Pitt to the Beaver river, where just below 
its mouth, on the right bank of the Ohio, he erected a post with bar- 
racks and stores, to which loads could be carried by land or water. 
This post was furnished with stockade and bastions and defended by 
six pieces of artillery. It was the first military post erected upon the 
Indian side of the Ohio. This was early in October (1778). Soon after 
this alarming intelligence was brought to General McIntosh from the 
interior west. The hostile Indians in the Ohio and Illinois country were 
preparing for the war-path and planning to unite in the Tuscarawas 
valley. McIntosh fearless and ambitious decided to take the aggressive 
and attempt again his proposed march to Fort Detroit. Early in No- 
vember he set out, from his post on the Beaver, with a force of about 
thirteen hundred men—his determined destination being Detroit. He 
followed the route traveled by Colonel Bouquet (in 1764) and after a 
toilsome march of fourteen days, reached the banks of the Tuscarawas, 
some seventy miles west of Fort McIntosh. It was at this point that 
the army expected to encounter the Indian forces and give them battle; 
“but only a few Delawares from Coshocton and some Moravian Indians. 
met them and they were friendly.” It was here that McIntosh learned 
that the winter supplies he had expected from the East had not reached 
Fort McIntosh and hence his base of supplies was unavailing. He was 
reluctantly compelled to abandon his cherished plan, of reaching and 
reducing Fort Detroit. That his expedition might not however be 
entirely without accomplishment, he decided to build upon the Tusca- 
rawas a strong stockade fort and leave as many men as provisions would 
justify to protect it until the next Spring. Such a military post would 
at least place a barrier to the further eastern encroachments of the In- 
dians and would be another secure mile-stone in the westward march of 
the Colonists. The site selected for this post was close to that upon 
which Colonel Bouquet had erected one in his expedition fourteen years 
earlier. It was on the west bank of the Tuscarawas, below the mouth 
of Sandy creek, something more than a mile south of the present village 
of Bolivar. The usual approach to it from Fort McIntosh was from the 
mouth ot Yellow creek and down the Sandy, which latter stream heads 
with the former and puts off into the Tuscarawas just above the fort site. 
The entire force was employed in the erection of the stockade, which 
was a regular rectangular fortification, enclosing less than an acre of 
land. This, the first fort erected by Americans within the present 
state boundaries, was named Fort Laurens in honor of the President of 
Congress. The fort partially completed. McIntosh leaving a garrison 
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of one hundred and fifty men, a part of the 13th Virginia regiment, with 
scanty supplies, under Colonel John Gibson, returned to Fort McIntosh, 
where the militia under his command were discharged. The McIntosh 
expedition to Detroit had ended with the erection of Fort Laurens. 
This it must be remembered; was in the beginning of the winter of 
1778-9, one of the severest seasons recorded for many years before or 
after. The larder of the little plucky band soon ran low. Sorties of 
detachments of the garrison were made for provisions, amid great perils 
and privations. In one of these attempted forages under ‘Captain Clark, 
the four soldiers were killed by the stealthy enemy and in another in- 
stance seventeen. Efforts to get provisions to the post from Fort Mc- 
Intosh were likewise fraught with loss of life and in some instances 
failed altogether. But the stockade post stood like a little Gibraltar, 
far from any source of aid and beset by treacherous and almost invisible 
foes. Simon Girty was employed by the authorities at Detroit to rally 
and direct the hostile savages in the vicinity of Fort Laurens. The 
garrison was reduced to a state of uninterrupted siege; the enemy never 
ceased its vigilance; the provisions were almost entirely exhausted; a 
quarter of a pound of sour flour and an equal weight of spoiled meat 
was the daily allowance; the cold was intense and exit from the stock- 
ade could not be made for fuel or food, the plucky soldiers suffered 
from cold and hunger to the verge of life, it was a veritable Valley 
Forge on the banks of the Tuscarawas. But those were American 
patriots in that fort and Colonel Gibson, through a soldier who succeeded 
in stealing past the enemy’s lines, sent word to McIntosh, then at 
Fort Pitt, a statement of the condition of affairs, concluding with these 
brave words: “You may depend on my defending the fort to the last 
extremity.” It was the end of March (1779). General McIntosh with 
a force of five hundred men including Pennsylvania militia and Conti- 
nental troops set out from Fort Pitt for the relief of Gibson. Arriving 
at the fort, he found the siege abandoned and the savages gone. They 
had been outstarved and outwitted by the soldiers of the invincible gar- 
rison. But they were in a most deplorable condition. For nearly a 
week their only sustenance had been raw hides and such roots as they 
could find in the vicinity after the Indians had departed. Leaving about 
a, hundred men of the 8th Pennsylvania Regiment under command 
of Major Frederick Vernon and a supply of food for less than two 
months, General McIntosh returned to his quarters, and a few weeks. 
later relinquished his command of the western department; Colonel 
Daniel Brodhead was named by Washington as his successor. The con- 
dition of Fort Laurens early engaged the attention of Brodhead. Major 
Vernon, now in charge of that post, had to undergo an experience simi- 
lar to that of Colonel Gibson, save that of the intense cold. Scarcely 
had he taken command when hostile Indians appeared and inaugurated 
another siege. Foraging soldiers from the fort were ambuscaded. The 
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supplies were all but exhausted. In order as far as possible, to save 
the lives of the garrison soldiers many of them were ordered back to 
Fort Pitt, until in the latter part of June Major Vernon’s force was 
reduced to twenty-five men, who for ten days lived on herbs, salt and 
cow-hides. Death was staring them in the face when a detachment of 
relief under Capt. Robert Beall reached the distressed garrison. . The 
condition of the inmates of the fort was pitiful in the extreme, many 
of the men from sheer starvation were unable to stand upon their feet. 
The post was relieved by seventy-five men under command of Lieutenant 
Colonel Campbell. The odds were finally too great for the struggling 
garrison and in August following an attack and seige by nearly two 
hundred Indians, mostly Shawanese, Wyandots and Mingoes, supported 
by a small detachment of British soldiers sent from Detroit, all under 
command of Lieutenant Henry Bird of the British army, the fort was 
evacuated by orders of Colonel Brodhead. The stockade was not de- 
stroyed but was never again garrisoned. The strength of the Continental 
army was now engaged in the stormy scenes east of the Allegheny 
mountains, but the war of the Revolution was strenuously continued in 
the Ohio country by the backwoodsmen of the Kentucky forests, the 
Virginia mountains and the valleys of the Miamis and the Scioto. While 
the dashing Wayne was engaged in his brilliant assault on Stony Point 
in this summer of 1779, Captain John Bowman, the former companion 
of George Rogers Clark, was making bold inroads into the heart of 
the Indian settlements in Ohio. Captain Bowman, with Captain Logan 
as second in command, enrolled one hundred and sixty Kentucky volun- 
teers, marched from Harrodsburg, crossed the Ohio at the mouth of 
the Licking and proceeded up the Little Miami Valley to Old Chillicothe, 
the Indian stronghold of the Shawanese. 

The Indian town was burned and much devastation wrought in the 
land of the redmen, but the expedition was compelled to return leaving 
the fierce forest warriors in “no degree daunted or crippled.” The ex- 
pedition was not without its effect, however, for it checked in another 
quarter, the movements of the British and Indians. Captain Henry Bird, 
following the abandonment of Fort Laurens, had collected two hundred 
Indians at the Mingo town and was about to start for Kentucky when 
the news of Bowman’s attack on Chillicothe reached Bird’s camp. 
Quickly Bird’s Indians dissolved into a panic, many hastening to de- 
fend their towns; some even desired to make peace with the Americans. 

This meagre recital gives ample. proof of the prominent part taken 
by Fort Laurens in the frontier warfare of the Revolution. The details 
would fill many an interesting page. Sad to chronicle, nothing remains 
but its fame to mark the location of Fort Laurens. It was a bright 
summer day (August 12) that the writer in company with Hon. Daniel 
' J. Ryan and Rev. W. H. Rice, respectively vice president and trustee 
of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society, made a little 
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journey to the locality of the Fort. Piloted by Prof. G. C. Maurer, 
Superintendent of Schools at New Philadelphia, we were whisked from 
that town in an automobile, over a road that wound around the bases 
ot hills and along the banks of streams some ten miles to within a short 
distance of the village of Bolivar. We were cheerily greeted by Messrs. 
Valentine Gibler and David Gibler, elderly bachelor brothers who own 
the fine farm on which the fort once stood. The deserted bed of the 
Ohio canal and the highway south of Bolivar, at this point, run nearly 
parallel and only some four hundred feet apart. Back that distance 
from the road, through the cultivated field, we were shown the exact 
spot where the stockade walls once stood. The ground upon which the 
stockade stood is now an undistinguishable portion of a level cultivated 
field; the exact outline of the walls cannot be designated save by the 
tenacious memory of the Giblevs, who remember in their boyhood days 
the earthen elevation surmounted by parapet walls made of heavy cut 
timber — walls once crowned with pickets. Evidences: of the bastions 
at the corners were still to be seen a few years ago. The canal cut 
through the fort site. It was little less than a sacrilege to sacrifice 
the fading remnants of the historic ramparts to the ruthless plow. The 
members of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society will 
not be content. till they have made every possible effort to secure the 
immediate land upon which stood the memorable little forest-made 
fortress that played its part in the “brave days of old,’ when the 
pioneer patriots to the verge of death withstood the onslaught of 
the red skinned savage and the red coated Britisher. 
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